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NATURAL HISTORY. 






THE WOLF. 


THIS animal is nearly allied to the canine 
family, and indeed, in a few inftances, has 
been known to intermix with it, and to produce 
a {fpurious breed. The wolf has a long head; 
a pointed nofe, fharp ere&t ears, a long bufhy 
tail, long legs, and longifh hair; he has large 
formidable teeth, and is taller than any grey- 
hound; the colour is generally a pale brown; 
tinged with yellow, though it is fometimes 
found white, andin Canada, black. The eyes 
filant upwards, and are of a fiery green; and 


>the whole vifage is ferocious. forming a juft 


index to the difpofition. 
The wolf is, in reality, one of thofe animals — 


whofe carnivorous appetite is the moft vehe- 


ment, and whofe means of fatisfying it are the 
soft various. Nature-has furnifhed him with 







































4 Natural History. 


firength, cunning, and agility, and all the 
equifites neceflary for purfuit or conqueft; 
yet, with all thofe. advantages, it is his fate 
frequently to die of hunger. Profcribed by 
shears he is compelled to feek the moft fequeft- 
ered retreats, and it is only when he is impel- 
Jed. by. the moft prefling hunger, that he ven- 
tures to make incurfions near the villages and 
towns. His depredations, however, are ter- 
rible, whenever his raging appetites get the 
better of his fear; on thefe occafions, he 
tears, he deftroys, with wanton barbarity; 
and neither men nor animals are fecure from 
his attacks. 
By wintry famine rous’d, from all the tra& 
Of horrid mountains, which the fhining Alps, 
And weary Apennines, and Pyrenees, 
Branch out ttupendous into diitant lands ; 
Cruel asdeath, and hungry as the grave! 
Burning for blood! bony, and gh: aunt, and 
grim ! 
Affembling Wolves in raging troops ces 
And, pouring o’er the country, bear along 
Keen as the north-wind {wee ps the glafly fhow: 
All is their prize! They fafien on the itced, 
Prefs him to earth, and pierce: his mighty 
hearte 
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Natural I[Histery- 


Nor can the bull his awful front defend, 

Or fhake the murdering favages away. 
Rapacious, at the mother’s throat they fly, 
And tear the {creaming infant from her breaft: 
The godtlike face of man avails him naught. 


Even béauty, force divine! at whofe bright 
glance 

4h 

| 


he generous lion ftands in foften’d gaze, 
Here reise a haplefs un one guifh’d preys 
But, if appriz’d of the fevere attack, 
The country be fhut up, lur a by the fcent, 
On church-yard drear (inhum: an to relate!) 
The difay nowt ale prowlers fall, and dig 
The fhrouded body from the grave; o’er 

which, 

ix’d with foul fhades and frighted ghofts, 


they howl. 


bal 
—~ 
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THOMSON. 


Wolves have fometimes been feen following 
armies, and repairing in numbers to the field 
of battle, when quitted by the combatants; 
where they devour all the bodies which they 
find expofed, or but negligently buried. 
n once accuftomed to human flefh, they 
ever after fhew a particular predileGtion for it; 


and thus they have been known to prefer the 
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6 Natural History. 


among the great men in fome countries; and 
it is a {pecies of hunting at which reafon needs 
not blufh, nor humanity drop a tear. To rid 
the world of a common pelt is meritorious, 
whether by force or ftratagem ; and, indeed, 
both are practifed to effect this purpofe. He 
is fometimes caught in traps, trepanned by 
poifoned meat, or lured into pit-fals. Gema 
mentions a friar, a woman, and a wolf, being 
caught in one of thefe in the fame night. The 
event was, that the woman loft her fenfes by 
the fright, the monk his reputation, and the 
wolt his life. All thefe difafters, however, 
and all the arts of annoyance practifed by men, 
do not prevent the wolf from multiplying, 
The female goes about three months and an 
half with young, and produces from five to 
feven or eight cubs at a litters France, Spain, 
and Italy, are much infefted by thefe animals, 
which, indeed, are diffuled over many parts of 
the world; but Great Britain and Ireland are 
happily delivered from their prelence. 

‘The Anglo-Saxon king, Edgar, was the 
firft who endeavoured, with effect, to extir- 


pate thele animals. Ie commuted the punifh- 
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£ Natural History. 7 
« ment of certain crimes for a ipecifed number 


of wolves’ tongues, and converted the cuftom- 
ary tax of the Welfh into an annual tribute of 
three hundred wolves’ heads. Edward I. 
took particular pains to effeiuate their deftruc- 
tion in the counties adjoining to Wales, and 
they gradually began to difappear in England. 
The laft wolf was killed in Scotland in 
1680, by Sir Evan Cameron; and, in Ireland, 
one is mentioned to have been deftroyed fo 
late as 1710. 

The wolf breaths a moft fetid vapour from 
his jaws, and is in every refpect offenfive and 
difgufting: a favage afpec, a frightful howl, 
and infupportable odour, fierce habits, and a 
malignant difpofition, are the leading qualities 
in his nature; which render him dangerous and 


detefted while living, and ufelefs when dead. 
THE HYANA. 


‘\The keen hyzxna, felleft of the fell,” as 
ie is characterifed by e author of the Sea- 
} ] terifed by the aut! f the $ 
fons, is about the fize of the wolf, and bears a 
general refemblance to the conformation of 


that animal. ‘he body, however, is covered 
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with a long, coarfe, afh-coloured hair, marked 
with bleck ftripes from the neck downwards; the 


and the neck is furnifhed with an upright 






mane: fo 
ae . . a ° >, 
This animal is the moft untratable of any B: 
among the favage race: it feems infenfible to fr 
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; att te emewamoanio nf herse claimer 
kindnefs, and ts iIncapadle of be ine recialmede 


it growls alinoft inceflantly, and fometimes 
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howls in a note refembling the voice of a hu- 


! man creature in diftrefs; hence the ancients 4 ¥ 
1 invented the fable of its counterfeiting thofe q . 
accents, to lure the unwary traveller into its ‘ 
pewer- Various other legends are preferved 
refpeCting this creature; all founded on the : 
| terrors which its afpect and manners infpire. 
In proportion to its magnitude, the hyena 
is certainly the fierceft of q ite upeds, nor does 





its courage fall fhort of its ferocity. It will 








defend itielf againft the lion, isa match for 
| the panther, and frequently vanguifhes the 
cunce. It preys on every thing that has life, 
> | 1 . . . ~ i 
and frequently violates the eenalicisibes of the . 
; Sam st 1 + rer Guo , * 
Geacd; when it can no longer find means to fa- 
i tisfy its Carnivorous appetites, it makes a meal 
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Natural History. 9 


on the roots of plants, or the tender fhoots of 
the palm trees. 

The fpecies is not very widely diffufed: itis 
found in Afiatic Turkey, Syria, Perfia, and 
Barbary; and every where is a folitary animal, 
frequenting caverns and clifts of rocks, from 
which it occafionally ifftes to feek for prey, 
and retires thither again. <A fpotted variety 
is common about the Cape of Good Hope; 
which, according to Sparrman, nightly enters 
the Cape Town, and preys on offals, without 
doing any kind of injury. , It has been known, 
however, even inthe day-time, to inatch up 
an infant in the ftreet, and haften with its prey 


to its retreats in the mountains. 
THE E J: ACK ALL. ° 


This animal has obtained the appellation of 
the lion’s provider, merely becaule it purfues 
same by the fcent; of which the lion avails 
hintfelf, and_jeins in the chace. It is about 
the fize of the fox, and feems an intermediate 
line of feparation between the dog and the 
wolf-kind. Its colour is a bright yellow, 


inneus has called it the canis aureus. 
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The jackall is common in Afia, in Barbary, 
and other countries of Africa, as far fouth as 
the Cape of Good Hope. Packs of forty or 
fifty will proceed to the chace, uttering a loud 
noife; and, thus united, they are a match for 
the boldeft inhabitants of the foreft: they will 
face the ftrongeft, and yet fatisfy their appe- 
tites on the meaneft, animals. They feem to 
have no great apprehenfions even of man him- 
felf, and will purfue their game to his very 
dwellings. 

Thefe animals, being gregarious, always 
affift each other on their predaceous excurfions, 
whether of the chace or of exhumation; for 
the dead and the living are equally liable to 
their attacks: By day, they lurk in feparate 
holes; but, at the approach of night, they 
colleé& their numbers, and rufh out to kill and 
to deftroy. ; 

Between the jackall and the dog there is an 
irreconcileable animofity, and they never meet 
without acombat. The natives too of the 
countries, where they abound, hunt them as 
the Europeans hunt foxes. allen tells us, 
that this animal is capable of being tamed; 
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Natural History. ¥E 


and we have little doubt, but it would propa- 
gate with the dog-kind, in a domeftic ftate. — 


THE FOX. 


This animal is fo well known, that to de- 
fcribe its figure might appear fuperfluous; we 
fhall therefore confine ourfelves to fome of its 
moft ftriking habits and manners. It is a craf- 
ty, lively, and falacious creature, and will 
copulate with the dog, which it exa@ly refem- 
bles in its internal conformation. It differs, 
however, from the dog in emitting a ftrong 
offenfive fmell, and in many of its leading 
propentities, 

The artifices of the fox have, in all ages, 
been proverbial. An immoderate ‘regard to 
felf-prefervation, feems to be its atuating 
principle ; and it feeks for fubfiftence, rather 
by fraud and addrefs, than by intrepidity and 
force. It digs itfelfan afylum in the earth, 
and fallies out at the moft favourable opportu- 
nities, whether to plunder a hen-houfe, or to 
feize unawares any unprotected bird or quad- 
ruped that falls in its way; nothing in fhort, 
comes amifs to it. When at alofs for other 
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12 Natural History. 


food, it will attack a neft of. wafps, or wild 
bees; and, in fpite of their ftings, fucceed in 
carrying off the combs. 

As the fox is inimical to all other animals, fo 
the various trives of nature feem leagned 
again{t him.—The dog hunts him with peculi- 
ar acrimony; and even birds feem to take 
a pleafure in betraying his fteps, in expofing 
him to the hoftility of the pack, or announcing 
his approach to the objeG of his purfuit. 

Among the various tribes of wild quadrus 
peds, none are more fubject to the influence of 
climate than the fox; and the varieties are al- 
moft as numerous as in any of the domeftic 
animals, Zoologifts have enumerated feveral 
diflin& fpecies, as well as varieties; there 
feems, however to be a general conformity 
between themall: equally fond of petty rob- 
bery, and equally ufelefs, their chafe affords 
paftime for the hunters, who only come in for 
carrion at laft. Vhe fkin, however, is valua- 
ble, and in fome fpeties procures confiderable 
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General Washington. 


THE ARCTIC FOX, OR ISATIS. 


The fur of this fpecies is fofter than that of 
the common fox, and the tail is fofter and 
more bufhy- Some of thefe aninials are blues 
and others vary their colour, according to the 
feafon. The hair is uniformly longer in wint- 
er than in fummer, as is common with refpe& 
to all animals that inhabit cold climates. 

The arétic fox abounds in Norway, Siberia, 
and Lapland, in Greenland and Spitzbergen; 
and has moftly the habitudes of the common 
kind. It preys oneggs, aquatic fowls, and 
even fifh; but, when it gets fcent of the 
lemings making one of their migrations, then 
the arctic fox deferts its ufual haunts; and, 
purfuing the courfe of thofe fingular little 
animals, preys on them to the laft. 





GENERAL WASHINGTON: 


WE would fain believe that the whole of 


 s = a _o < 7 , 
General W afhington’s will has been perufed 



























14 General Washington. 


by no man without fome portion of that calm 
and pleafurable elevation which uniformly 
leaves us better and wifer beings. It would 
have been deeply interefting, confidered only 
as the laft deliberate act of a life fo beneficial 
to the human race; but independently of this 
fublime affociation, it is in itfelf an affeGing 
and moft inftruGiing compofition. Like all 
the former manifeftations of his character, it 
gives proof that a folid greatnefs may exift, 
and make itfelf felt, without any admixture of 
wildnefs, without any obtrufive appeals to the 
imagination: it gives proof, confolatory and 
infpiriting proof, how many virtues, too often 
deemed incompatible with each other, a think- 
ing and upright mind may unite in itfelf. It 
were f{carcely too much to affirm of this will, 
that all the main elements of public and private 
morals, of civil and domeftic wifdom, are con- 
veyed in it either dire&tly or by implication. 
It is, indeed, no lefs than an abftra& of his 
opinions and feelings, as a patriot, friend, 
and re/ation ; and all arifing naturally and un- 
oftentatioufly out of the final difpofal of a for- 
tune not more honourably earned than benefi- 
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General Washington. 15 


centlyemployed. Appertaining to his charac- 
ter, as the American patriot, more exclufively 
than the other pages of his will, is the plan 
and endowment of a central university. The 
motives which impelled the General to this 
bequeft, he has ftated, with fuch beauty and 
precifion, as fcarcely leave any thing for the 
philofopher or the eulogift to add. We can 
only fubjoin to the advantages fo ably enume- 
rated, that fuch an inftitution muft be emi- 
nently ferviceable to America, as having a 
direct tendency to foften and liberalife the too 
great commercial fpirit of that country, in as 
far as it will conneé& the pleafures and ambiti- 
on of its wealthier citizens, in the moft im- 
preflible period of life, with objets abftra& 
and unworldly ; and that while by friendfhips 
and literary emulations it may remove local 
jealoufies, it will tend to decorate the Ameri- 
can character with an ornament hitherto 
wanting in it, viz- genuine local attachments, 
unconnected with pecuniary interefts. 

Ofa mixed nature, partly belonging to the 
patriot, and partly to the mafter ofa family, 
is the humane, earneft, and folemn wilh con- 
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cerning the emancipation of the flaves on his 
eftate.s. It explains, with infinite delicacy and 
manly fenfibility, the true caufe of his not ha« 
ving emancipated them in his life time ; and 
fhould operate as a caution againft thofe petty 
libellers, who interpret the whole of a chara@- 
er by a pert, inftead of interpreting a part by 
the whole, We feel ourfelves at a lofs which 
moft to admire in this interelting paragraph, 
the deep and weighty feeling of the general 
principle of univerfal liberty ; or the wife ve- 
neration of thofe fixed laws in fociety, with. 
out which that univerfal liberty muft forever 
remain impoffible, and which, therefore, muft 
be obeyed even in thofe cafes, where they sus- 
pend the action of that general principle ; or, 
laftly, the affetionate attention to the parti- 
cular feelings of the flaves themfelves, with 
the ample provifion for the aged and infirm. 
Wathington was no “ architeé& of ruin '” 

In the bequefts to his friends, the compofi- 


tion evidences the peculiar delicacy and cor- 


reCinefs of his mind. The high value which 
he attached to his old friend, Dr. Franklin’s 
legacy of the gold-headed cane, by bequeathing 
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General Washington. 


it, and it alone, to his brother, Charles Wath- 
ington; the fpy-glafles, left, with the modeft 
parenthelis, ** becaufe they will be ufeful to 
them where they live ;” yet not without ftamp- 
ing the value on thofe precious relicts, as ha- 
ving been ufeful to himfelf in the deliverance 
of his country; the wifdom of remitting the 
box to Lord Buchan, with the gentle implica- 
tion of the impradticability and impropriety of 
performing the conditions, with which the box 
had been originally accompanied ; that rever- 
ence for the primary defignation of « gift, im- 
plied in the words “ agreeably to the original 
defign of the Goldfmiths’ Company of- Edin- 
burgh,’” and which words were befices neceffa- 
ry, in order to prevent the interpretation, that 
he had remitted it from inability to find any 
man in his own country equally delerying of it 
with the Earl: the bequeft of the bible, and of 
the {words, the firft without annotation, the 
laft with the folemnity of a Chriftian hero; all 
and each of thefe we have dwelt upon, as evi- 
dences of a mind ftrong and healthful, yet 
with a finenefs and rapidity of the affociating 
power, feldom found even in thofe who derive 
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18 General Washington. 


fenfibility from. nervous difeafe. The grati- 
tude, the deep and immortal gratitude, difplay- 
ed in the declaration of the motives of his 
bequeft to his nephew Bufhrod Wathington, is 
of a ftill higher clafs of excellence; and the 
virtue is individualifed, and has a new intereft 
given it, by his attention to the very letter of 
an old promife, no longer in force. The ac- 
curacy with which the eftates are marked out, 
will aid the diftant pofterity of the prefent 
Americans, in their reverential pilgrimages to 
the feat of their great Pater Patria. The 
attachment which he has fhewn to all his rela- 
tions, the provifions which he has made for 
them all, and the attention to honourable cau- 
fes of local preferment in thefe provifions, are 
circumftances highly noticeable. Highly no- 
ticeable too in the disjunction of this family 
attachment from that delire of the aggrandize- 
ment of fome one branch of the family, fo 
commonly adkereut toit. He has weakened 
by evidence, the beft and almoft the only ar- 
guinent for primogeniture, ia new countries. 
One fact firikes us particularly in the perufal 


ofthis will. Of all Wathington’s numerous 
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General Wash‘ngton. 19 


relations, not one appears as a placeman or 
beneficiary of the goverrment, not one ap- 
pears to have received any thing from their 
kinfman as Prefident and influencer of the 
United States, yet all have evidences of the 
zeal and affection of the Prefident, as their 
kinfman- Jt is not soevery wheres There is 
fomething in the arrangement of the will, be- 
yond any example, which we recollect, in- 
{tructive and judicious. He commences with 
apofitive or perfect duty, the payment of 
debts; then goes immediately to the moft re- 
{pe&tful and affectionate attention to his wife, 
which becomes more intelletual, more moral, 
from the circumftances, which he after noti- 
ces, of his having remained without iffue; he 
proceeds to his concerns as mafterof his fami-« 
ly, and provides for the emancipation of his 
flaves; and having finifhed his moft immediate 
and most facred offices, viz. the domeftic du- 
ties, he rifes, then, and not till then, into the 
patriot, and founds a central univerfity! After 
his own family comes his country, and then 
his relations by confanguinity not of his own 
family—after thefe his friends, and all thofe 
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20 The Importance of Time. 


whom fellowfhip in arms, or old acquaintance, 
had endeared to him; and laft of all, he pro- 
ceeds to the circumftantial difpofal of his 
eftate. Throughout the whole, there reigns 
a bumaneness of feeling, a complete uuion of 
himfelf with the mafs of his fellow-citizens, fo 
as to avoid references to any public characters 
in that country; and above all, an ardent wifh 
for improvement, combined with reverential 
obfervance, and affeCtionate awe for prefent 
and exifting cuftoms and feelings. But Wasb- 
ington was too great a man to court fingularity. 
The dwarf, that fteps afide from the crowd, 
and walks by himfelf, may gain the whole 
crowd to turn and ftare at him—Washington 
could attraét their admiration while he moved 
on with them, and in the midft of them! 


THE IMPORTANCE OF TIME. 


n 


* Time wafted is exiftence, us’d is life.” 


YOUNG.” 


I frequently have taken the liberty to make 


enquiry of many young men with whom Iam 
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The Importance of Time. >I 


acquainted, why, after the hours of bufinefs, 
and the labour of the day, they did not devote 
their time to fome literary purfuit? The en- 
guiry with fome has been treated with contu- 
macious filence, by others with fupercilious 
contempt: thofe who had manners enough to 
favour me with an anfwer, generally had the 
prudence to impute the negle& to fome caufe 
very diftant from themfelves; from fome, asa 
palliation, I was told, that they had not a 
fufficiency of time for any fuch employment, 
much as they might with to engage in it; 
others, with more modeity than prudence, have 


hat, while at {chool, they were 


informed me, that, 


found to be of fuch a fluggifh and untradtable 
and fhewed fuch averfion to books 


of any defcription, that they were 


difpofition, 
or learning 
pronounced by their tutors incapable of any 
improvement.—It is not to be wondered at, 
that fuch anfwers as thefe fhould have led me 
_into an error: often have I retired deploring 
the lot of injured humanity, of men who, by 
the crtielty of their deftinies, were precluded 
for ever from a participation of thofe enjoy- 
ments which ought to be acceffible to every 
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22 The Importance of Time, 


rank or individual of Society!—But I have 
fince difcovered, that my credulity has been 
impofed upon—that I have been deceived by 
the fuggeftions of indolence, and the excufes 
of Jazinefs; for, on often putting the queftion 
to men who confumed more than half of the 
day in ufelefs ina€tivity, or in following with 
eagernefs the uninftruGiive amufements of the 
town, the fame anfwer in fubflance has always 
been given me.—We here difcover the fertili- 
ty of men’s imaginations in inventing palia- 
tives for their erroneous opinions. However 
dull and ftupid thefe men may appear in the 
ordinary tranfactions of life, they feldom or 
never are at a lofs, when an excufe is wanting, 
to cover a falfehood, or to throw an artificial 
light upon the appearance of things.—Surely 
that mode of life is erroneous where individu- 
als purfue no conduct becoming their dignity 
as rational creatures, but appearto be moved 
to action by a principle little better than brute 
inftinét; the height of their wifhes is to fatisfy 
their fenfual appetites, and the ultimatum of 
their purfuits, debauchery and diffipation. 


That mau who has three hours in every day 
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The Importance of Time. 


undifpofed of, cannot reafonably urge as an 
excufe that he has not time enough on his 
hands to devote to fcience and the improve- 
ment of his mind: let him refleét, that fo 
much wafted every day, in the courfe of forty 
years, becomes an awful accumulation—no 
lefs than ten years of his actual exiftence. Ye 
midnight rovers! ye who riot in the halls of 
diffipation, or in the cells of proftitution, ree 
flec&t on the hours that ye murder, aad the time 
that ye wafte to no generous purpofe: As 
men, let us forbear to add to pofitive and un- 
conquerable difficulties, thofe obftacles which 
indolence or irrefolution is ever ready to in- 
vent, and when the fatigue of the counting- 
houfe (or whatever fituation of lite we may be 
engaged in,) is over, let us relax our minds by 
the pleafures of ftudy, and not make idle excu- 
fes that we have not a fufficiency of time 
for fuch employ. Would not young men by 
acing in this manner, approach nearer to the 
intention of Omnipotence, than afferting a 
falfehood to palliate a known fault, and then, 
perhaps immediately, throwing away that little 


time which they have, either in the unmeaning 
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buzz of fafhion, the routine of diffpation and 
folly, or at an aflemblage of human creatures, 
folicitous only concerning the turn of a card, 
or the rattle of a dice-box ? 

The plea of ftupidity is likewife grounded 
in indolence of difpofiticn: for of this I am 
fully perfuaded, that hardly any tafk is too 
fevere, or any obftacle too great, for human per- 
feverance to conquer. There are many men 
unacquainted with the extent of their own 
powers, and when the fmalleft accident ob- 
ftruds their progrefs they retire coward-like 
from a commendable purfuit, when, perhaps, 
bac! they the fortitude to try what refolution 

capable of effecting, the collifion of ation 
with their torpid intelle&t might awaken them 
to vigour and to life. Thofe metallic fubftan- 
ces, which, by the denfity of their nature, are 
leaft fufceptible of imprefiion, retain it, when 
once made, much longer than thofe of a more 
penetrable texture.—lI have obferved, that the 
analogy ftrongly exifts between the human 
mind: children, whofe inert comprehenfions 
feemed to defy the united efforts of art and 
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induftry, have by unremitting per! feverance, 
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become great and illuftrious characters. The 
human mind feems to retain images in propor- 
tion to the difficulty of imprefling them: yet 
it does not follow, that fprightlinefs of difpo- 
fition, quicknefs in reply, and pertinacity of 
wit, in children, are prefages of their becom- 
ing paragons of excellence when men; but it 
often happens, either through flattery, or 
other caufes, that they ceafe their literary pur- 
fuits, contented with what they have already 
acquired. A certain portion of wifdom 
({trange as the hypothefis may appear) feeins 
to be within the reach of every man who is 
determined to acquire it. Some obtain then 
, 


jlus ultra at an early 


period, while others at- 
fenefs of application and 


en 


tain it only after inten 
feverity of ftudy. The human‘ mind can be 
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However fruitfulnefs of imagination and 7 


promptitude of excufe may furnifh us with ex- 


pedieuts to deceive each other, at the great 


day of retributive juftice, fuch fallacies will be 
of no avail. When the great Judge fhall en- 
quire in what manner they employed their 
time when in a corporeal ftate, and their con- 
fciences muft tell them, that they wilfully 
proflituted it at the fhrine of diflipation and | 


folly; what mercy can they expe, after hav- 
ing wantonly deftroyed one of his beft gifts? 
Therefore, as an exoneration, to fay, that, 
after the hours of bufinefs, we have not time 
enough upon our hands to cultivate our minds, 
is not defenfible by reafon, but repugnant to 
common fenfe: He who knowingly murders © 
the fleeting moments as they pafs, cannot re- | 
pine at the punifhment, becaufe he previoufly 


knew the penalty. 


THE NATURE OF THE DOG. 
FROM THE SEMAINIERj—A PARIS PAPER, 


WILL it be unworthy of hiftory—will it be 


‘te? 
a departure from the refpeé&t I owe my readers, 
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to preferve the memory of a Dog, who poured 
out his life with his grief upon the afhes of the 
man whofe hand had nourifhed him? A few 
days before the gth Termidor*, a revolution- 
ary tribunal, in one of the departments of the 
North of France, condemned to death M. de 
R****, an ancient magiftrate, and a moft efti- 


°o 
mable man, guilty, at fifty leagues from Paris, 


of a confpiricy, which had not exifted at St. 
M. de R. had a water fpaniel, of 


of the fimall breed, 


Lazare. 
ten or twelve years old, 
which had been brought up by him, and had 
never quitted him. De R**** in prifon faw 
his family difperfed by a fyftem of terror 

fome had taken flight ; others, eile ar-~ 
refied, were covtien into diftant gaols; his 
domeftics were difmiffed; his houfe was buried 
inthe folitude of the feals; his friends either 
abandoned him, or concealed themfelves; eve- 
ry thing in the world was filent to him except 
his dog. This faithful animal had been refu- 
fed admittance into the prifon. He had re- 
turned to his mafter’s houfe and found it fhut, 


*Tbe day on which Robespierrewas overthrown: 
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He took refuge with a neighbour, who re- 
ceived him; but, that pofterity may judge 
foundly of the times in which we have exifted, 
it muft be added, that this man received him 
trembling, in fecret, and dreading left his hu- 
munity for an animal fhould condu& him to 
the fcaffold. Every day, at the fame hour, 
the dog left the houfe, and went to the door 
of the prifone He was refufed admittance, 
but he conftantly paffed an hour before it, and 
then returned. His fidelity at length won up- 
onthe porter, and he was one day allowed to 
enter. The dog faw his mafter. It was dif- 
ficult to feparate them ; but the gaoler carried 
him away, and the dog returned to his retreat. 
He came back the next morning, and every 
day; and once each day he was admitted. He 
licked the hand of his friend, looked at him, 
licked his hand, again, and went away of him- 
felf. 

When the day of fentence arrived, notwith- 
ftanding the crowd, notwithftanding the guard, 
he penetrated into the hall, and crouched him- 
felf between the legs of the unhappy man, 
whom he was about to lofe forever. The 


re- 
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judges condemned the man; and, may my 
tears be pardoned for the expreflion which ef- 
capes from them, they condemned him in the 
prefence of his dog. They re-conducted him 
to the prifon, and the dog, for that time, did 
not quit the door, The fatal hour arrives} 
the prifon opens; the unfortunate man paifes 
out; it is the dog tliat receives him at the 
threfhold. He clings upon his hand. Alas! 
that hand will never more be fpread upon thy 
carrefling head! He follows him. The axe 
falls; the mafter dies; but the tendernefs of 
the dog cannot ceafe. The body is carried 
away, he walks at its fide ; the earth receives 
it, he lays himfelf upon the grave. 

There he pafled the firft night, the next 
day, the fecond night. The. neighbour, i 
the meantime, unhappy at not feeing him, 
rifks himfelf, fearching for the dog; gueffes 
by the extent of his fidelity the afylum he has 
chofen; finds him, carreffes him, brings him 
‘back, and makes him eate An _ hour after- 
wards, the dog efcaped, and regained his fa- 
vourite place. Three months paffed away, each 
morning of which he e to feek his food, 
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gradually reaching lis end. They endeavour- : 


<i by chaining him up, to wean him; but you 
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lifhments, and become very vain of poffeffing 


bi 

A Oreonoer ame [ rede7m ta (“2 

A itranger came to Laceaxmon to iee 

se * oa Tse ~ 

the city, who had acquired the habit of ftand- 

inc a long time on oneleg, Exhibiting this 

‘ c +7 . e ster 

trick toa Spartan, he tol. him, vauntingly— 

** You could rot preferve that poiture fo lone.’’ 
I know that,” replied the Lacedamonian, 


* but a goole can 
——e 


CIENT AND MODERN CHARACTER 
OF THE 


INHABITANTS OF NORTH WALES. 


ON confidering the character of the North 
Wallians, we find that little variation has ta- 
ken ey ice init, during the lapfe of eighteen 
centuries; and it we allow for that polifh, 
which the progrefs of fociety naturally produ- 
ces on individuals, we fhall fee the prefent 
iuhabitants of Merioneth and Caernarvonfhire, 
zs well pourtrayed by Diodorus, Cefar, Strabo, 
and Livy, as if they had taken the likenefs 1 in 


Gai De ‘ihe modern, like the ancient 
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Celt, is in perfon large and robuft; his coun- 


tenance fincere and open; his fkin and com- 


plexion fair and florid, his eyes blue, and his 





hair of a yellowifh tinge. As he thus nearly 





refembles his anceftor in person, he is alfo 
equally like him in mind and difpofition. O- 
pennefs and candour are prominent features in 
| the Welth character of the prefent day: they § 


ia i are full as ftrikingly difplayed by the ancient 


u 


hi Celtic nations. That quicknefs of feeling, fo 

apparent in the Welfh, which frequently dif- 
1 plays itfelfin fierce, but tranfient fits of pafli- 
| on, and as often produces quarrels and blood: 
| fhed, perpetually embroiled the Celts in war 
wt | and flaughter. National pride, a venial defec& 


in the charater of a people, fince it arifes only 


a 


ie from the excefs of laudable affe€tions, is pro- 


oo ee - 


verbial amongft the inhabitants of the princi- 
pality, and they feem to have it by hereditary 
defcent from their Celtic forefathers, who 
i thought more highly of themfelyes than the 





| polifhed nations around them conceived they 
had a righttodo. A religious fpirit prevails 


amoneft the lower order of the Welfh, which 





produces a characteriftic decency of manners 
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in that defcription of people. It is, however, 
much tinged with fuperftition, and the belief 
in {pirits and apparitions is very general. The 
names of many mountains and rocks evince, 
that they are confidered as the refidences of 
fubordinate intelligences ; and this is account 
ed for, not fo much, perhaps, from the credu- 
lity natural to ignorant people, as from the 
circumftances of the scenery wherein they 
refide, the gloom and defolation of which, 
added to its being liable to fingular and ftriking 
variations in appearance, have a ftrong tenden- 
cy to affeét the human mind (naturally timid) 
with fuperftitious fears and whimfical notions. 
Similar fituations will produce fimilar manners ; 
and hence it appears that their brethren of the 
Scotch Highlands entertain the fame paneer 
in this refpe&t, with the inhabitants of Wales. 
The ghofts of the departed, and the fpirits of 
the mountains, rocks, and winds, make a con- 
fpicuous figure in the poetry of the.North; 
‘and fome of the fublimeft paffages of Offian 
have their origin in thefe popular prejudices, 
Thefe notions are, probably, unfounded; but 


: | . Ted . 
they are not uninterelting, nor do we feel 
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ee 


one anys 


ourlelves inclined to reprobate the mild fuper. } 


{tition in which they originate. It is a princi- 
ple that arifes from the feelings and affeQions 
of nature; and is, at all events, more amiable 
than the cold pArlosophism of the prefent day, 
which difbelieves every thing, which contracs 
and petrifies the heart, deadens the affections, 
and deftroys all the finer fenfibilities of the 
foul. The Welfh females fiill retain that 
beauty, which drew encomiums on the Celtic 
mothers from the writers of antiquity. They 
are middie-fized, and well fhaped, firikingly 
modelled according to the tafte of Anacreon: 


though their perfons difplay a proper degree of 


fymimetry, yet they are obvioufly ftouter than 
the women of South England, and inherit a 
great portion of that flrength which Diodorus 
mentions as characterizing the Celtic females. 
Till within thefe few years a complete fpeci- 
men of this hardy race remained, who inhabi- 
ted a cottage on the borders Lianberris 
lake. Mr. Pennant gives the following en- 
tertaining account of her :— This was Mar- 
garet nch Evan of Peallyn, the greateft hunt- 


er, fhooter, and filler of her timee She kept. 
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a dozen at lealt of dogs, terriers, greyhounds, 
and fpaniels, all excellent in‘their kinds. She 
killed more foxes in one year than all the con- 
federate hunts do in ten; rowed ftoutly, and 
was queen of the lake; fiddled excellently, 
and knew all our old mufic; did not negle& 
the mechanic arts, for fhe was a very good 
joiner; and notwithftanding fhe was feventy 
years of age, was the beft wreftler of the age, 
and few young men dared to try a fall with 
her- Some years ago, fhe had a maid of con- 
genial qualities; but death, that mighty hun- 
ter, at laft earthed this faithful companion of 
her’s.”” The drefs of the women is exaly 
{imilar throughout the principality, and con- 
fifts of thefe particulars: a petticoat of flannel, 
the manufacture of the country, either blue or 
ftriped: a kind of bed gown with-loofe fleeves, 
of the fame ftuff, but generally of a brown 
colour: a broad handkerchief over the neck 
and fhoulders; a neat mob cap, and a man’s 
beaver hat. In dirty or cold weather, the 
perfon is wrapped in a long biue cloak, which 
defcends below the knee. Except when par- 
ticularly dreffed, they go without foe er 
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ftockisg; and even if they have thefe luxuries, 
the latter, in general, has no foot toit. The 
man’s attire is a jacket, waiftcoat, and breech. 
es, of their country flannel, the laff of which 
are open at the knees, and the ftockings (for 
ti 


, 
j 
i 


and 


e men generally wear them) are bound under 


the knees with red garters. Both men and 


women are vivacious, cheerful, and intelligent, 


net exhibiting that appearance of torpor and 


a 41)? 
fi 
deje€tion which -charaCterizes the labouring 
poorof England. ‘Iheir wants being few, are 
eafily fupplied: a little milk, which their own 
mountain-goat, or the benevolence of a neigh- 
VY 
houring farmer affords them, an oaten cake, 
and a few potatoes, furnifh the only meal they 
defire. Unvitiated by communication with 


‘ 3 ame 
volifhed life, they continue to think and a& 


ro" 


as nature di€tates. Confined to their awn 
mountains, they witnefs no fcenes ef profuffi- 
? “ye nee daw ax ma oe ee ee ‘. 

on and extravagance to excite envy and malig- 
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LOVE. 


we Take heed, — 
The colour of our fate too oft is ting’d, 
Mournful or bright, but from our firft affec- 
tions.” JEPHSON. 





THERE is, perhaps, no fentiment more 
talked of, and lefs underftood, than that of 
love: it has been the theme of the poet, in ail 
ages; it has animated the peneil of the artift; 
and ftill continues to breathe from every lip, 
and, in fome degree, throb in every heart. I 
am not going to treat the fubje& abftrufely; I 
fhall enter into no long difcuffion upon the 
propriety of calling it afentiment; but feeling 
that it isone, I fhall defcribe it.in its beft and 
moft fimplified ftate,; and then proceed to con 
fider how important a fhare it takes in every 
fituation of life. To you, my dear fifters of 
the female fex, I particularly addrefs this; for, 
to you the fubje& is important, as it certainly 
conftitutes a far greater portion of _your happi- 
nefs or mifery, than from local fituation it 
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poffibly can do of that ofman. With him, 
i fear, it is too frequently but a paflion: with 
you, a fentiment—a fentiment that penetrates 
your hearts; that adds a charm to your duties, 
and influences the whole of your actions. 
Love, in its genuine fenfe, may be defined 
as confifting of a fet of feelings, awakened by 
an object remarkable for all thofe amiable qua- 
Jities which are peculiarly congenial with the 
mind of the lover. I1t begins, either from a 
conviction or an impreffion, that this obje& 
is calculated to give and receive happinefs, 
It arifes from virtues; it is heightened by 
graces; and though thefe graces may fade, 
while the virtues exift, its tendernefs will re- 
main undeminifhed. . That love may-be deferi- 
coed in another way, I am well aware; but it 
is not the love a woman ought to. acknowledge ; 
which, 1 truft, few feel, and noferdo not 
blufh at. It-is of fuch a love, I would warn 
my fair readers. -When a young woman firft 
enters upon life, fhe comes to it with ideas 
natural to her age, and worthy of her inno- 


cence; fhe looks upon her union with an 









amiable many as her grand cefgderatum ; fhe 
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feels the glow of philanthropy dilate every 
nerve, and at the fame time, (for want of an 
obje€t on which to pour it) a flood of undire Xt 
ed tendernels wafting in her bofom: For this 
object fhe watches inceflantly ; fhe longs to 
conftitute the fole happinefs of a hufband, to 
multiply her duties and pleafures, under the 
endearing title of wife, and the refpectable one 
ef mother! It is, then, the grand care of her 
parents to dire&t, as far as they are able, the 
energies of her heart. By teaching her to ad- 
mire virtue and wifcom, they will guide her 
affections to one who poffeffes both: but it 
they leave her mind uneducated, it is but too 
probable that fhe will be firft attracted by 
beauty, (that fuppofed fymbol of goodnefs) 
fafcinated by accomplifhments, and rivetted 
by attentions. The warmth of her own heart 
will lead her aftray: fhe will believe by its 
feelings, that where that warmth is to be 
found, all the virtues refide alfo: “dwelling 
upon this idea, fhe will weaken her reafon, 
and increafe the force of her attachment: and 
when either marriage has opened her eyes, to 
the lamentable certainty of her hufband’s head 
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or heart being defective; or, time and experi. 
ence has convinced her, that he is not all her 
fond fancy painted, fhe will be, if not mifera- 
ble, at leaft unhappy. It is againft yielding 
to this beautiful, but often ill-direfted with of 
affociating ourfelves with another, that I] 
would warn my own fex. The more, as it is 
a moft natural feeling, and when properly re- 
gulated, of the moft effential fervice in cultivas 
ting the virtues and graces. That God wha 
implants it in the human foul, certainly ap- 
proves, and ought todire& it; we fhould place 
it under the controul of his minifter, Reafon, 
and not foment it by romantic anticipations, | 
or reftlefs eagernefs, Woman is but little 
aware, and I fear but little inftrudted, in the 
gonfequences of her firit attachments. That 
they often pafs away, is certain; but, that 
they leave no traces behind, is as unfounded. 
They do leave traces behind, and thofe in fen. 
fible hearts, of a complexion to darken all 
their fature profpecis. We will for a moment 
imagine the following cafe, as example ftrikes 
more than precept—A girl, innocent and 


intelligent, is brought at once into the world ; 
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fhe mixes with mankind for the firft time ; fhe 
hears the language of paflion from the lips of 
a young, handfome man; he poflefles the 
charms of manners and converfation ; he is a 
compound of faults and virtues ; the latter can 
only be feen for fome time; fhe gives him 
credit for perfection; and finding her heart 

with refponfes to his words; fhe gives 
that heart up without referve, believing that 
fhe fhould do an injuftice to virtue, if fhe hefi- 
tated how to aét. Now an entire victim to 
love, time goes on. Accidentally, and by 
cewrees, the charaCter of her lover is develo- 
ped. She firft flies from, the horrid difcovery 


—vutitis im vain. Cenvinced that he has 


many faults, that they are errors, perhaps the 


mof mfupportable to her nature, fhe is over- 
whelmed with grief and fhame; but her love, 
once raifed by the femblance of al/ the virtues, 
silty basi 14 the few he poffeffes ; 
they become fill dearer in her eyes. But her 
attachment is no licens happinefs to her ;— 
trong in her Lefom, but it is 

tated passion, which the 
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with tears. The prefence and tendernefs of 
her lover, yet fupports tke flame; accident, 
perhaps, feparates them; fhe is now at a 
diftance from thofe agitations and tremors, 
which his appearance ever occafioned. and 
which are fo inimical to refletion- Cooler 
and more frequent reafonings take place; fhe 
grows every day more calm, more convinced 
that fhe ought to obliterate her love for an 
obje& that can bring her but little happinefs 
to counterbalance its mifery. The tafk grows 
every day moreeafy, and fhe at length has 
totally forgotten all ideas of him, and marri- 
agee She no longer draws flatterifig pictures 
of that ftate with him alone :—but what fenti- 
ments take poffeflion of the heart! Love is 
dead in fadnefs and difappointment ; every . 
thing now wears a darkened afpect ; that feel- 
ing is extinguifhed, from which fhe ufed to 
receive fo much pleafure ; that feeling which, 
like the fun, radiated for her eyes the whole 
creation. Plunged in the night of the foul, 
fhe feels the world a blank, and all the ener- 
gies of her mind expiring. Tis moment is 


the moft dangerous of her life.——Should fhe 
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yield now, fhe remains ever after a burden to 
herfelf, and an ufelefs load upon that fociety, 
the duties of which fhe no longer wifhes to ful- 
fil. Should fhe exert her reafon, fhe will, 
indeed, recover the vigorous tone of her mind; 
but where is that elafticity which repelled 
pain! where the fanguine chimeras of unbro- 
ken hope! who fhall fay, that fhe will not 
look back upon the memory of her firft love 
with a mournful certainty, that all that enthu- 
fiafm is pafled away for ever!—-that fhe will 
not almoft with herfelf again blinded by preju- 
dice, loving, and beloved? Though no longer 
a flave to fondnefs, fhe will ever think of this 
firft ocbje& with pain, to which no language is 
edequate, and for which no reafon can very 
clearly be given. And fhould fhe again love 
—{hould fhe become a mother and.a wife, 
even in the arms of happinefs and affe€tion, fhe 
will remember her jirs¢ love, with a figh of 
inextinguifhable regret ;—~a figh, as much “or 
the fentiment, as for the objet, becaufe her 
heart’s prefent ardour is weakened by the re- 
collection of one, once cherifhed, though now 


oxting ! 
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Thus does an early indulgence of this na- 
tural wifh, lead many women into fituations, 
the effe& of which muft embitter the whole 
courfe of their lives. It is then, againft gi- 
ving way to first impressions, that I fo ardent- 
ly write. Iwould have them watch every 
emotion of their hearts with an anxious care; 
and, by doing fo, they will, perhaps, not find 
this refiftance fo hard as they fear. A virtu- 
ous heart, and a reafonable head, will feel 
this all:powerful inftin& :—but if that virtue 
does not rufh into a blind enthufiafm, and 
that reafon does not give way before the prefs 
of imagination and credulity, that inftin& will 
never mifleadthem. The affeGtion which will 
grow froma contemplation and cenviction of 
merit, will be as warm as all the ardours of 
youth and philanthropy can make it; and 
from thofe ardours it will acquire fpirit to 
fupport all the duties, all the cares which 


a married life cannot fail of involving woman. 





CAROLINE. 
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OF THE NUTMEG TREE. 


THE nutmeg-tree is found in the Eaft-In. 
dies, and is faid to refemble a pear-tree ; the 
fruit is inclofed in four covers; a thick flefhy 
coat, fomething like that of the walnut, con- 
tains the whole, which opens of itfelf when 
ripe: under this lies a thin reddifh kind of net- 
work, of an agreeable fmell and aromatic 
tafte, which we call mace, and is as valuable 
as the fruit itfelf: the fhell is the third cover- 
ing, and is hard, thin, and blackifh; under 
this is a greenifh film, of no ufe, and in it is 
found the nutmeg. According to Tavernier, 
birds are the inftruments of propagating thele 
trees by eating the nutmegs, and afterwards 
dropping them undigefted upon the ground, 
and being foftened and prepared for growth by 
the heat of the ftomach, they readily take 
root. Thefe birds are not permitted to be 
killed, on account of this circumftance, as the 
productions of this tree afford a very lucratiys 
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branch of commerce to the Dutch Eaft-India 
Company, who monopolize the fpice-trade, 
and by that means render it very profitable. 
Nutmegs and mace give an elegant flavour to 
high-feafoned difhes, and are frequently ufed 
in medicine. 


— 
OF THE BREAD-FRUIT TREE. 


Dr. Hawkefworth relates that the bread- 
fruit is found at Otaheite, in the South Sea, 
ona tree about the fize of a middling oak. 
-It is as large as our gourds, and the furface 
covered with akind of network. The eatable 
part lies between the fkin and the core; it is 
as white as fhow, and of the confiftence of 
new bread. It has an infipid fweetihh tafte, 
refembling . that of the crumb of wheaten 
bread, mixed with a Jerufalem artichoke. It 
is roafted and baked before itis eaten, and 
admirably fupplies the place of bread, toa 
people ignorant of the arts of cultivation. 
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OF THE TEA-TREE. 


THE tea-tree, according to Linnzus, is of 
the polyandria monogynia clafs: the cup is a 
very fmall, plane, permanent, perianthium, 
divided into five or fix roundith obtufe leaves ; 
the flower confifts of fix or nine large roundith, 
concave, and equal petals; the ftamina are 
numerous filaments, about two hundred, and 
are very flender, capillary, and fhorter than 
the flower; the antherz are fimple: the ger- 
men of the peftil is globofe and trigonal ; the 
ftyle is fubulated, and of the length of the 
ftamina; the ftigma is fimple; the fruit is a 
capfule, formed of three globular bodies grow- 
ing together; it contains three cells, and 
opens into three parts atthe top. The feeds 


are fingle, globofe, and internally annulated. 


2 


It is {uppofed that there is but one fpecies of 
this tree, and that the difference between green 
and bohea tea, confifts only in the manner of 


cultivation, and drying the leaves» The root 


refembles that of the peach-tree, the leaves 
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are long and narrow, and jagged all round. 
The flower is much like that of the wild rofe, 
but fmaller; the fruit contains two or three 
feeds of a moufe colour, including each a ker- 
nel. Thefe are the feeds by which the plant 
is propagated; feveral of thefe are put pro- 
mifcuoufly into a hole, four or Ave inches deep, 
at proper diftances from each other, and re- 
quire no other care. In about feven years, 
the fhrub rifes to a man’s height, which it fels 
dom greatly exceeds. 

It is cultivated in Japan, and grows abunt 
dantly in hina, where whole fields are planted 
with it, as it forms a very extenfive article of 
commerce among the Chinefe. It loves to 
grow in valleys, at the foot of mountains, and 
upon the banks of rivers, where it enjoys a 
fouthern expofure to the fun, though it en- 
dures confiderable variations of heat and cold; 
flourifhing through the different degrees of 
climate in the extenfive kingdom of China, 
Sometimes the tea-trees grow on the fteep 
declivities of hills, when it is dangerous, and 
in fome cafes imprafticable to get at them. 
The Chinefe are faid to make ufe of the large 
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nds ff monkeys, that dwell among thefe cliffs, to 


ofe, affift them in obtaining the valuable leaves of 
ree ff the tea-trees; they irritate thefe animals, and, - 
cera in revenge, they climb the trees, and break off 
ant § the branches, and throw them down the pre- 
Tr O= cipice, which gives the gatherers an opportuni- 
ep a ty of reaching them. 

re- | The leaves conftitute the tea we ule; the 
ars, belt time to gather them is whilft they are 
fels {mall, young, and juicy; they are plucked 


carefully one by one; and, notwithftanding 
unt — the tedioufnefs of this operation, the labour. 


ted | ers are able to gather from four to fifteen 
-of |} pounds each, in one day. The buildings, or 


to B drying houfes, tliat are erected for cutting tea, 
ind | contain from five to twenty fmall furnaces, 
sa each having at the top a large flat iron-pan- 
ens There is alfo a long low table, covered with 
Id; |} mats, on which the leaves are laid, and rolled 
of | by workmen, who fit round it; the iron pan 
nas beingsheated to a certain degree, by a little fire 
ep | = made in the furnace underneath, 2 few pounds 
nd of the frefh gathered leaves are put upon the 
ns pan, the frefh and juicy leaves crack when 


ge f] they touchthe pan; and it is the bufinefs of 
-¥ 
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the operator to fhift them as quick as poflible 
with his bare hands, till they become too hot 
to be endured. At this inftant he takes off the 
leaves with a kind of fhovel, and pours them 
on the mats before the rollers, who, taking 
fmall quantities at a time, roll them in the 
palms of their hands in one direGtion, while 
others are fanning them, that they may cool 
the more fpeedily, and retain their curl the 
longer. This procefs is repeated two or three 
times, or oftener, before the tea is put into 
the flores, in order that all the moifture of the 
leaves may be thoroughly diffipated, and their 
curl more completely preferved. On every re« 
petition the pan is lefs heated, and the operati- 
on performed more flowly and cautioufly ; the 
teaisthen feparated into the different kinds, 
and depofited in the ftore for domeftic ufe or 
exportation. The Chinefe drink tea more 
frequently than the Europeans; it is the 
chief treat, with which they regale their 
friends; and it is faid, that it is a branch of 
polite education in that country, to learn to 
infufe and ferve it gracefully. It was intro- 


duced into Europe, very early in the laft cen- 
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tury by the Dutch Eaft-India company. A- 
bout the year 1666, a quantity of it was im- 
ported from Holland into England, ‘at which 
time it was fold for fixty fhillings a pound. 





OF THE CHOCOLATENUT. ' 


THE cacao, or chocolate-nut, is a native 
of South-America, and is faid to have been 
originally conveyed to Hifpaniola from fome 
of the provinces of New Spain, where it was 
not only ufed as an article of nourifhment by 
the natives, but likewife ferved the purpofe of 
money, being employed as a medium in barter ; 
one hundred and fifty of the nuts were confi- 


dered as nearly equivalent to a ryal by the 


Spaniards. It is a genus of the polyadelphia 
pentandria clafs; the flower has five petals, 
and five erect ftamina; inthe centre is placed 
the oval germen, which afterwards becomes 
 anoblong pod, ending in a point, which is di- 
vided into five cells, filled with oval, compreff- 
ed, flethy feeds. The cacao-tree, both in fize 
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and fhape, has fome refemblance toa young 
black-heayt cherry-tree. The flower is ofa 
faffron colour, extremely beautiful, and the 
pods, which, when green, are much like a cu- 
cumber, proceed immediately from all parts of 
the body and larger branches. Each pod may 
contain from twenty to thirty nuts or kernels, 
not unlike almonds. ‘Thefe nuts are firft dried 
in the fun, and then packed for market, and 
after the parchment fhell, in which they are 
involved, is removed, they require but little 
preparation to be made into good chocolate. 
The Spaniards were the firft that introduced 
the ufe of chocolate into Europe. The me- 
thod of preparing it, firft practifed by them, 
was very fimple, and the fame with that in 
ufe among the Indians; they only ufed cacao, 
maize, and raw fugar, as expreffed from the 
canes, with a little achiotte or rocou, to give 
ita colour: of thefe four drugs, ground be- 
tween two ftones, and mixed together in a 
certain proportion, they made a kind of bread, 
which ferved them equally for folid food, and 
for drink ; eating it when hungry, and fteep- 
ing it in hot water when thirfty. The Spani- 
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ards have fince added many ingredients in the 
compofition of their chocolate, which are 
thought to add but little to its quality. In 
England the chocolate is fimply ground with 
but little other addition than fugar and vanilla, 
which is the fruit of a plant cultivated in 
South-America. Thefe ingredients together 
are made up into fuch cakes, as we fee in the 
grocers’ fhops ; when purchafed for domeftic 
ufe, it requires to be boiled in water, milk, or 
water-gruel; when fufficiently boiled, it is 
milled or agitated with a wooden machine for 
the purpofe, and boiled again, in order to 
froth it, then mixed with fugar and cream. 
There are very few vegetables that require 
more Care to rear and bring to maturity. The 
firft bufinefs of the planter is to chufe a fuita- 
ble fpot for the purpofe- A deep black mould 
is the foil beft adapted to the growth of the 
chocolate-tree ; it fhould be a level piece of 
land, fheltered round with a thick wood, fo as 
to be well fcreened from the wind, efpecially 
the north; after having cleared it from all 
manner of fiumps and weeds, the planter digs 
anumber of holes, “see or twenty feet 
2 
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diftancee Having previoufly fele&ted the 
largeft and faireft pods of the cacao, when full 
ripe, he takes out the grains, and puts them 
into aveflel of water; fuch of them as fwim 
he rejects, the others, being wafhed clean 
from the pulp, and fkimmed, are fuffered to 
remain in the water till they begin to fprout, 
when they are fit for planting. His next work 
is to take the leaves of the banana, or fome 
other large leaf, one of which he places in the 
circumference of each hole, fo as to line it 
within fide; leaving the fides of the leaf fome 
inches above the ground, after which he rubs 
the mould in very lightly, till the hole is fill- 





ed; three nuts are then chofen for each hole, 
and planted triangularly, by making a fmall 
opening for each with his fiager, about two 


inches deep, into which he puts the nuts with 





that end downwards from which the fprout 
iffues, and having lightly covered them with 
mould, he folds the edge of the leaf over them, 





and places a {mall ftone on the top, to prevent 
its opening. In the {pice of about eight or ten 
days, the young fhoots begin to make their. 
appearance above the earth, and call once 
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e more for the attendance of the planter, who 
i unfolds the banana leaves, that the growth of 
i the tender plant may not be impeded ; in order 
a to fhelter them from the fun, other leaves or 
i branches are placed round the hole, and they 
) are changed as often as they decay, during 
; five or fix months. Such tender care does the 
cacao require, and fo requifite is fhade to its 
growth and profperity, that, befides the pre- 
cautions already mentioned, they are obliged 

to plant fome other tree to the fouth-weft of 
. the plant, which may grow up with it, and 
? ferve it for fhelter againft the fcorching rays 





of the fun; the erythina, or bean-tree, is ge- 
nerally chofen for this purpofe. In the fifth 
year it begins to repay the cultivator for his 
trouble, and by the time it has ftood eight 
years, attains to its full perfection. - It gen- 
erally produces two crops of fruit in the year, 
and will fometimes continue bearing for twen- 
ty years. The fame delicacy of ftamina, 
which chara@terifes its infancy, is apparent in 
all the ftages of its growth; for it is obnoxi- 
ous to blights, and fhrinks from the firft ap- 


pearance of drought, and the greateft part of 
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a whole crop of cacao-trees have been known 
to perifh in afingle night without any vilible 


caufe. 





DESCRIPTION or tue COFFEE-TREE, 


THE coffee-tree is a genus of the pentan.- 
dria monogynia clafs; the fiower has one pe- 
tal, which is funnel fhaped;_ it has five ftami- 


na, which are faftened to the tube, the 





roundifh germen afterwards becomes an oval 
berry, containing two feeds, in fhape like a 
half a globe, flat on one fide, and convex on 





Bit the other. This tree originally came from 
ad Arabia Felix; but is now cultivated with fuc- 
{ ad cefs in the Weft-Indies. It is a low tree, 


ae . . 
i" even in its native foil, feldom exceeding fix- 








teen or eighteen feet high. In the Weft- In- 
| : 
mit dia iflands the negroes are employed to gather 





f a iH the berries; as foon as they change their ca- 
i i iH Jour to a dark red, they are fit for gathering. 
iy ib Each negro is provided with a canvas bag, 

with a hoop in the mouth of it, to keep 'it 
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open; it is hung about the neck of the picker, 
who occafionally empties into a bafket ; and 
if he be induftrious, he may pick three bufhels . 
in the day. One hundred bufhels in the pulp, 
frefh from the tree, -will produce about one 
thoufand pounds weight of merchantable cof- 
fee. 

There are two methods in ufe of curing or 
drying the bean. The one is to fpread the 
frefh coffee in the fun, in layers about five 
inches deep on a floping terrace, or platform 
of boards, with the pulp on the berry, which 
ina few days ferments, and difcharges itfelf 
ina flrong acidulous moifture; and in this 
ftate the coffee is left, till it is perfeAly dry, 
which, if the weather is favourable, will be 
in about three weeks. The hufks are after- 
wards feparated from the feeds by a grinding 
mill, or frequently by pounding them with 
peftles in treughs, or large wooden mortars. 
The other mode is to pulp it immediately as it 
comes from the tree, which is done by a pulp- 
ing-mill; the pulp and the bean (in its parch- 
ment fkin or membrane which enclofes it) fall 


promifcuoufly together; the whole is then 
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wathed in wire fieves, in order to feparate the 
pulp from the feeds; the latter are then {pread 
open inthe funtodry. After this follows the 
operation of grinding off the parchment ‘kin, 


which covers the bean, and is left after the 





pulpis removed. When it appears fufficiently 
bruifed, it is taken out of the trough, and put 
to the fan, which clears the coffee from the 
chaff, and the feeds remaining unground, are 
feparated by fieves, and returned to the mill, 
which finifhes the procefs. 
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EXTRACT FROM COWPER, 


ON THE 
PROGRESS OF ERROR. 


f With an Elegant Engraving.} 


Sixc, mufe, (if fuch a theme, fo dark, so long, 
May find a mufe to grace it with a fong) 
By what unfeen and unfufpected arts 
The ferpent error twines round human hearts ; 
Tell where fhe lurks, beneath what flow’ry 
fhades ; 
That not a glimpfe of genuine light pervades, 
The pois’nous, black, infinuating worm 
Succefsfully conceals her loathfome form. 
‘Take, if ye can, ye carelefs and fupine, 
Counfel and caution from a voice like mine! 
Truths, that the theorift could never reach, 
And obfervation taught me, I would teach. 
Not all, whofe eloquence the fancy fills, 
Mufical as the chime of tinkling rills, 
Weak to perform, though mighty to pretend, 
Can trace her mazy windings to their end ; 
Difcern the fraud beneath the fpecious lure, 
Prevent the danger, or prefcribe the cure. 
The clear harangue, and cold as it is clear, 
Falls fopoforic on the liftlefs ear ; 
Like quickfilver, the rhet’ric they difplay 


ne ower 


bin es as it runs, but, grafp’d at, flips away. 
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Plac’d for his trial on this buflling flage, 
From thoughtlefs youth to ruminating age, 
Free in his will to choofe or to refufe, 

Man may improve the crifis, or abufe ; 

Eife, on the fatalifts unrighteous plan, 

Say, to what bar amenable were man? 

With naught in charge, he could betray ne 
truft; 

And, if he fell, would fall becaufe he muft ; 

If love reward him, or if vengeance ftrike, 

His recompenfe is both unjuft alike. 

Divine authority within his breatt 

Brings ev’ry thought, word, action, to the tefk; 

Warns him or prcmpts, approves him or re- 
{trains, 

As reafon, or as paflion, takes the reins. 

Heav’n from above, and confcience from with- 
in, 

Cries in his ftartled ear—Abftain from fin! 

The world around folicits his defire, 

And kindles.in his foul a treach’rous fire; 

While, all his purpofes and fteps to guard, 

Peace follows virtue, as its fure reward; 

And pleafure brings as furely in her train 

Remorfe, and forrow, and vindiétive pain. 

Man, tlius endued with an eleétive voice, 
Mutt be fupplied with objects of his choice. 
Where’er he turus, enjoyment and delight, 
Or prefent, or in profpect, meet his fight ; 
‘Thofe open on the {pot their honey’d ftore ; 
Thefe call him loudly to purfuit of more. 
His unexhaufted mine the fordid vice 
Avarice fhows, and virtue is the price. 
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Here various motives his ambition raife— 

Pow’r, pomp, and fplendour, and the thirft of 
praife ; : 

There beauty woos him with expanded arms; 

E’en Bacchanalian madnefs bas its charms. 

Nor thefe alone, whofe pleafures, lefs refin’d, 
Might well alarm the moft unguarded mind, 
Seek to fupplant hisinexperienc’d youth, 

Or lead him devious from the path of truth ; 
Hourly allurements on his paflions prefs, 
Safe in themfelves, but dang’rous in th’ excefs. 

Hark! how it,floats upon the dewy air ! 

O what a dying, dying clofe was there! 

Tis harmony from yon fequeiter’d bow’r, 

Sweet harmony, that fooths the midnight 
hour! 

Long ere the charioteer of day bad run 

Eis morning courfe, th’ enchantment was be- 
un; 

And he (hall gild yon mountain’s height again, 

Ere yet the pleafing toil becomes a pain. 

Is this the rugged path, the fleep .aicent, 
That virtue points to? Can a life thus tpent 
Lead tg the blifs fhe promifes the wile, 

* Detach the foul from earth, and {peed hér to 
the fkies? 

Ye devotees to your ador’d employ, 

Enthufiafts, drunk with an unreal joy, 

Love makes the mufic of the bleit above, 

Heav’n's harmony is univerfal love; 

And earthly founds, tho’ {weet and well come 
bin’d, T.. o> 

And lenient as foft opiates to the mind, 

Leave vice and folly unfubdu’d behind. 
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ON FRIENDSHIP. 


What virtue or what mental grace, 
But men unqualified and bafe, 
Will boaft it their poffeffion ; 
Profufion apes the noble part 
Of liberality of heart, 
And dulnefs of difcretion. 


If every polifhed gem we find, 
Illuminating heart or mind, 

Provoke to imitation ; 
No wonder friend{fhip does the fame, 
That jewel of the pureft flame, 

Or rather conftellation. 


No knave but boldly will pretend, 
The requifites that form a friend, 
A real and a found one ; 

Nor any fool he would deceive, 
But proves as ready to believe, é 
And dream that he has found one. 


Candid and generous and juft, 

Boys care but little whom they truft, 
An error foon corrected ; 

For who but learns in riper years, 

That man when fmootheft he appears, 
Is moft to be fufpected. 











On Friendship. 


But here again a danger lies, 
Left having mifemploy’d our eyes, 
And taken trath for treafure: 
We fhould unwarily conclude, 
Friend{hip a falfe ideal good, 
A mere Utopian pleafure. 


An acquifition rather rare, 
Is yet no fubje& of defpair, 
Nor is it wife consplaining, 
If either-on forbidden ground, 
Or where it was not to be found, 
We fought without attaining. 


No friendfhip will abide the teft, 
That ftands on fordid intereft, 
Or mean felf-love erected ; 
Nor fuch as may a while fubfitt, 
Between the fot and fenfualift, 
For vicious ends connected. 


Who feeks a friend fhould come difpos’d, 


T’ exhibit in full bloom difclos’d, 
The graces and the beauties, 

That form the character he feeks, . 

For ’tis an union that befpeaks, 
Reciprocated duties. 


Motual attention is implied, 
And équal truth on either fide, 
And conftantly fupported ; 
Tis fenfelefs arrogance t’accufe, 
Another of finifter views, 
Our own as much diftorted- 
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But will fincerity fuffice ? 
It is indeed above all price, 
And muft be made the bafis ; 
But every virtue of the foul, 
Mutt conftitute the charming whole, 
All fhining in their places. 


A fretful temper will divide, 

The clofeft knot that e’er was tied, 
By cealelefs fharp corrofion ; 

A temper paffionate and fierce, 

May fuddenly your joys difperfe, 
At one immente explofion. 


In vain the talkative unite, 
In hopes of permanent delight, 

The fecret juft committed, 
(Forgetting its important weight,) 
‘They drop thro’ mere defire to prate, 

And by themfelves outwitted. 


How bright fo e’er the profpe& feems, 
All thoughts of friendfhip are but dreams, 
Ifenvy chance to creep in; 
An envious man if you fucceed, 
‘May prove a dangerous friend indeed, 
But not a friend worth keeping. 


As envy pines at good poffefs’d, 
So jealoufy looks forth diftrefs’d, 

On good that feems approaching, 
And if fuccefs his fteps attend, 
Difcerns a rival in a friend, 

And hates him for encroaching. 
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Hence authors of illuftrious name, 

(Unlefs belied by common fame,) 
Are facly prone to quarrel ; 

To deem the wit a friend difplays, 

A tax upon their own juft praife, 

; And pluck each others laurel. 





A man renowned for repartee, 
- Will feldom f{cruple to make free 
With friendfhips fineft feeling ; 
Will thruft a dagger at your breatt, 
And fay he wounded you in jeft, 
By way of balm for healing. 


Who ever keeps an open ear 

For tattlers, will be fure to hear, 
The trumpet of contention ; 

Afperfion is the bablers trade, 

To liften is to lend them aid, 
And rufh into diffention. 


A friendfhip that in frequent fits 
Of controverfial rage, emits 

The {parks of difputation, 
Like hand in hand infurance plates, 
Moft unavoidably creates 

The thoughts of conflagration. 


Some fickle creatures boaft a foul 
True as the needle to the pole, 
Their humour yet fo various, 
They manifeft their whee lives through 
f The needles variations too, 
Their love is fo precarious. 
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On Friendsbip- 


The great and fmall but feldom meet, 

On terms of amity compleat, 
Plebeians muft furrender; 

And yield fo much to noble folk, 

It is combining fire with fmoke, 
Obfcurity with fplendor. 


Some are fo placid and ferene, 
As Irifh bogs are always green, 

, They fleep fecure from. w aking ; 
And are indeed a bog that bears 
Your unparticipated cares, 

Unmov’d and without quaking: 


Courtier and patriot cannot mix 
Their heterogenous politics, 
Without an effervefcence ; 
Like that of falt with lemon-fuice, 
Which yet like them does not produce, 
A friendly coalefcence. 


That fecrets are a facred truft, 

That friends fhould be fincere and juft, 
That conliancy beiits them; 

Are obfervations on the cafe, 

That favour much of common place, 
And all the world admits them. 


But ’tis not timber, lead, and ftone, 
An archite&t requires alo 

To finith a fine puildine ¢ 
The valace were but balf compleat, 
If he could poflibly forget, 
The carving and the gilding. 
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The man who hails you Tom or Jack, 
And proves by thumps upon your back, 
How he efleems your merit, 
Is fuch a friend that one had need, 
Be very much his friend indeed, 
To pardon or to bear it. 


As fimilarity of mind, 

Or fomething not to be defin’d, 
Firlt fixes our attention; 

So manners decent and polite, 

‘The fame we practis’d at firft fight, 
Mutt fave it from declenfion. 


Some fit upon the prudent plan, 
Say little inl hear all:you can, 
Safe policy but hateful ; 
So barren fands imbibe the fhower 
9 
But render neither fruit nor flower, 
Unpleafant and ungrateful. 
i 5 


_The man I truft if fhy to me, 

Shall find me as refer vd as he, 
No fubterfuge of pleading, 

Shall win my confidence again, 

ra , 

i will by no means entertain 

A {py on my proceeding. 


There famples (for alas, at beft 
Thefe are but famples, and a tafle 
Of evils yet m1 pores 
age prove the tafk, a tafk indeec 
In which ’tis much if we fucceed, . 
However well intentione 
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68 To a Tuft of early Violets. 


Purfue the fearch and-you will find, 
Good fenfe and judgment of mankind, 
To be at leaft expedient ; 
And after fumming all the reit, 
Religion ruling in the breaft, 
A principal ingredient. 


The nobleft friendfhip ever fhewn, 
The Saviour’s hiftory makes known, 
Tho’ fome have turn’d and turn’d it ; 
But whether being craz’d or blind, 
Or feeking with a biafs’d mind, 
Have not it feems difcern’d it, 


Oh friendfhip! if my foul forego 
Thy dear delights while here below, 
To mortify and grieve we ; 

May I myfelf at laft appear 
Unworthy, bafe, and infincere, 
Or may my friend deceive me. 





TO A TUFT OF EARLY VIOLETS. 


Sweet flowers! that from your humble beds 
Thus prematurely dare to rife, 
And truft your unprotected heads 
Sv cold Aquarius’ watry tkies ; 
Retire, retire! thefe tepid airs 
Are not the genial brood of May ; 
That fun with light malignant glares, 
And flatters only to betray. 
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tern winter’s reign is not yet paft 

Lo! while your buds prepare to blow, 
On icy piniosis comes the ‘blah, 

And nips your root, and lay s you low. 


Alas, for fuch ungentle doom ! 
But I will fhield you; and fupply 
A kindlier foil on which to bloom, 
A nobler bed on which to die. 


Come then—ere yet the morning ray 

Has drunk the dew that gems your creft, 
And drawn your balmieft fweets away ; 

O come, and grace my Anna’s breaft. 


Ye droop, fond flowers! But did ye know 
What worth, what goodnefs there refide, 

Your cups with'livelieft tints would glow, 
And {pread their leaves with confcious pride. 


For there has liberal nature join’d 
Her riches to the ftores of art, 

And added to the vigorous mind, 
The foft, the fympathifing heart. 


Come then—ere yet the morning ray 

Has drunk the dew that gems your creft, 
And drawn your balmieft fweets away ;. 

O come and grace my Anna’s breaft. 


Q! I thould think,—that fragrant bed 
Might I but hope with you to fltare,— 
Years of anxiety repaid, 
By one fhort hour of tranfport there. 


. 
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More bleft than me, thus fhail ye live 
Your little day ; and when ye die, 

Sweet flowers! the grateful mufe fhall give 
A verfe ; the forrowing maid, a figh. 


While I, alas! no diftant date, 
Mix with the duft from whence I came, 
Withouta friend to weep my fate, 
Without a flone to tell my name. 


I wifh I was where Anna lies ; 

For I am fick of lingering here ; 
And every hour affe€tion cries, 

Go, and partake her humble bier. 


I wifh I could! for when fhe died 
I loft my all; and life has prov’d 
Since that fad hour a dreary void, 
A wafte unlovely, and unlov’d.— 


But who when I am turn’d to clay, 
Shall duly to her grave repair, 
And pluck the ragged mofs away, 
And weeds that have “ no bufinefs there?” 


And who with pious hand fhall bring 
The flowers fhe cherifh’d, fnow-drops cold, 
And violets that unheeded [pring, 
To {catter o’er her hallow’d mould ? : 


And who, while memory loves to dwell 
Upon her name for ever dear, 

Shall feel his heart with paflion {well, , 
And pour the bitter, bitter tear! i 
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Extract from Lloyd’s Poems. rh. 


I did it; and would fate allow, 
Should vifit ftill, fhould ftill deplore— 
But health and ftrength have left me now, 
And I, alas! can weep no more. 


Take then, {weet maid! this fimple ftrain, 
The laft I offer to thy fhrine ; 

Thy grave muft then undeck’d remain, 
And all thy memory fade with mine. 


And can thy foft perfuafive look, 

Thy voice that might with mufic vie, 
Thy air, that every gazer took, 

Thy matchlefs eloquence of eye, 


Thy fpirits, frolickfome, as good, 
Thy courage by no ills difmay’d, 
Thy patience, by no wrongs fubdu’d, 
Thy gay good-humour—Can they & fade 1” 
GIFFORD- 





| From “ LLOYD’S POEMS.” 


For me a plain and fimple man, 
I rev’rence my forefathers, and would hold 
Their pious ord’nance facred ! Much I hate 
The coxcomb innevator who would raze 
The deeds of other times! Moft {weet to me 


T hefe chroniclers of life; oft round them twine 


Dear recollections of the paft, the fum 
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Of all thofe comforts which the poor heart feels 
While ftruggling here, bearing with holy care 
Its little ftock of intermediate joy 
To blefs the circle of domeftic love, 
And now farewel! Thus former years have fed 
My retrofpective lays! fad barrennefs 
Scowls o’er the prefent time! No boyith fports, 
No youthful dreams, nor hopes fantaftic, now 
Endear thy feftival ! Rapture is fled, 
And all that nourifh’d high poetic thought 
Vanifh’d afar; yet refignation meek 
Chaftens paft pleafure with her evening hues, 
And lends a fober charm, mild as the fhade 
Mantling the fcene, which gliften’a late be- 
neath 

Day’s purple radiance, when grey twilight falls 
Soft harmonizing. Rich variety 
Pales to a fadden’d famenefs! 

Nor can I 
Forget what I have loft fince laft I hail’d 
Thy jolly tide! The aged friend is dead! 
The friend who mingled in my boyilh fports ! 
The friend who folac’d my eccentric heart ! 
The friend by whofe mild fuffrage unimpell'd 
I ne’er could tafte of joy! Yes, the is dead! 
So be it! Yet ’tis hard to fmile, and know 
So fad alofs! I bend before my God, 
And filent at the paft, commune henceforth 
Of days in ftore, ‘of righteoufnefs to come,’ 
Of faith, of hope, and of a better world! 
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EDUCATION, 


THE culture of the human mind, as educa. 
tion may not improperly be called, has ever 
been confidered as one of the moft important 
concerns of focietys Nor is it tobe wondered 
that parents, who know how much the happi- 
nefs of the child depends upon its education; 
fhould beftow fo much care and attention up- 
on this important article. The Greeks and 
Romans, among whom. were produced fuch 
prodigies of excellence in every kind of wris 
ting, and in every depaitment of. civil life, 
were remarkably attentive to the education of 
their children, insomuch that they began their 
education almoft with their birth. . In Sparta, 
children were taken from the mother at a ves 
ry early period of theit age, and educated at 
the expence of the publics The- famous Ro. 


man (Quintillian) advifes thofe parents who 
G 








74 Education. 


deftine their children to the bar, to choofe 
nurfes for them who have a good pronunciati- 
on. Various are the modes of education 
which have been adopted in different ages and 
nations, but all tend to fhow of what impor; 
tance aright education was fuppofed to be, 
for fcarcely in any part of fcience has the hu- 
man mind been more exerted than in the in- 
provement of education; and this detire of 
improvement has naturally produced a nun- 
ber of different methods of inftruGtion. No- 
‘thing can fhew the advantages of a good one 
i) a ftronger light, than by contrafting them 
with the difadvantages of a bad one. A per- 
fon of a good education, bas the mind and bo- 
oy fo cultivated and improved, that any natu- 
val defeSts are removed, and the beauties of 
soth placed in fo fine a light, that they ftrike 
with redoubled force, -While he who has had 
the misfortune of a lad education, has all his 
natural imperfections remaining, and to thefe 
are added artificial ones arifing from bad ha- 
bits, or the purfuit of wrong fludies. he 
former engages the attention of thofe he can- 


yerfes with, by the good fenfe he difplays on 
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every fubjeét, and the agreeable manner in 
which he conveys it-—The latter difgufts eve- 
ry company that he comes into, either by his 
total filence and ftupidity, or by the ignorance 
and impudence of his obfervations. One rais 
fes himfelf to the notice of his fuperior, and 
advances himfelf to a higher rank in life ; the 
other is obliged to act an inferior part among 
his equals in fortune, and is fometimes drive: 
to feek a fhelter for his ignorance and impué 


dence, among the loweft orders of focietys 





THE TEMPLE OF DEISM. 
A VISION. 


Dark night inftru€ts, nor are vain dreams itt 
vain. + YOUNGS 


THE other night being retired from the 
toil of the day, Lamufed myfelf till bed time 
in perufing Leland’s View of the Deistical Wri- 
ters. After my candle was extinguifhed, I 
refleGed for fome time on what I had read, 
till fleep came upon me, when the fubje& of 
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my waking thoughts impreffed itfelf fo ftrong- 
| i ly, that it employed my fancy for the remain. 
Lit der of the night in the following dream : 

dh} Methought I beheld a female in a white 
i) robe, with an olive-branch in her hand: a fun 
{{ i was embroidered in the middle of her bofom, 
which emitted a radiance that ftrengthened, 
not dazzled the eyes of the beholder, With 
-an air that expreffed majefty and affection, 
fhe pointed to a temple that ftood at fome dif. 
tance. As foon as I defcried it, I felt none 
of the tumults of curiofity working in my 
breaft, but reading in her eyes that it was her 
defire that I fhould examine its infide, I went 
towardsit, As I approached, I obferved that 
the avenues were declining, and that they 
were befpread with rofes, and perfumed with 
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fragrance which rendered the way not only ea- 
fy but agreeable, 

The firft thing I obferved on my entrance 
was, that though the sun feemed then #n its 
meridian, they had excluded its fplendour, and 
erected a dim rufh-light taper in the moft con- 
{picuous part of the building, over which was 
written, in golden charafters, THE SUN. As 
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{ turned myfelf round to view the various 
parts of the edifice, I could perceive a great 
many perfons employed about the windows in 
ftepping up every crack, for fear the light of 
heaven fhould, by any means, fteal in and 
eclipfe the fplendour of the taper, Having, 
for fome time, given a loofe to my aftonifh- 
ment at fo odd a circumftance, I applied my- 
felf to take a more particular view of every 
thing that might feem worthy cf my notice. 
T then turned my- eyes weftward towards the 
taper, and could then perceive a throne, on 
which was feated the genius of the place. He 
appeared of no defpicable form: age had not 
mace any furrows in his countenance, nor had 
care much wrinkled his brow. He was clad 
in a robe of the faine colour with that of my. 
guide, which was furnifhed by Afectation, 
who fat at his right hand; his crown lay on 
a cufhion on his left, which was guarded by. 
Vanity, and behind ftood Singularity, in the 
guality of his train-bearer. As I caft my eyes 
further downwards, I ebferved a great many 
more of his retinu@, whofe names I could not 
then difcover; amongit thofe that I knew 
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were Pedantry in the robes of Learning, Wit 
in the garb of Fudgment, and Dogmutism in 
the clothes of Reason. I was going to en- 
quire of my guide the name of the perfonage 
who was thus attended, when I accidentally 
caft my eye on a label that was over the throne, 
and infcribed—px1sm ! 

As this whetted my curiofity, I was now 
refolved to examine, more minutely, every 
thing within the edifice, and applied myfelf 
firft to the pictures, with which the walls were 
quite covered. ‘The pieces feemed, at the firit 
glance, to be performed in a mafterly manner, 
and by the glare of the colours and fplendour 
of the frames, invited and dazzled the fight 
at the fame time. On a nearer infpection, 
you cannot conceive how great was my difap- 
pointment; for what ata diftance feemed to 
indicate the pencil of a Titian, when I came 
clofer, appeared beneath the touch of the 
meanelt Flemish dauber. It would be tedious, 
if not impoffible, to recount the fubjec& of 
every piece, let it fuffice to mention the moft 
ftriking only- The fir piece that intruded 
itfelf on my fight, was of the hiftorical kind, 
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and reprefented the depravity of the Chriftiang 
in the fifth century. It was, indeed, very 
much laboured, difgufted the {pectator by too 
great a fhew of art, was, in fome places, void 
of proportion, and had its capital images bdig- 
ger than life. Next this hung a piece of no 
mean kind: this was a full length of Julian, 
but I could difcover very few features of the 
apoftate, nor indeed fhould I ever have known 
it had been intended for him, had it not been 
for the fragment of an epiftle, which was fub- 
{cribed with his name, and laid on a table near 
him. The face expreffed fo much humanity, 
opennefs of heart, and benevolence, that it 
would have paffed better for the picture of the 
Chriftian bifhop he ordered to be murdered, 
than for the Emperor himfelf. - Below this 
hung a piece of Christ riding on an afs, crown- 
ed with thorns, and holding a reed in his 
hand ; he was furrounded witha crowd, whofe 
countenances betrayed the greateft degree of 
admiration, joined with the moft profound ftu- 
pidity. On the fide of it was AMobammed, 
adorned with all the regalia of eaftern pomp, 
furrounded by a troop of Fanizaries, holding 
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a Koran in his left hand and a drawn fabre m 
his right. I perceived that the painter had 
endeavoured to defcribe fome features in the 
¢ountenances of thefe perfonages fo nearly 
alike, that they might have appeared to indo. 
Jent and ignorant fpectators to belong to the 
fame family, Above this hung another piece 
that gave me no lelfs difpuft—it was super, 
STITION, with her left hand bathed in blood, 
ya her right the held an hoft, her eyes were 
fixed on a crucifix—-b1coTRy fupported her 
tottering fleps) VIOLENCE poured out bags 
of gold at her feet, and 1GNORANCE was 
burning incenfe to her; over her head was 
wrote in capitals——cHRISTIANITY, The 
fight of this was fo painful, that I turned from 
it very abruptly, and looking the genius in the 
face, obferved him eyeing the two laft pieces 
with a fingular fatisfaction and a joyous tri- 
umph, 

As feveral bronzes and fatues were difper- 
fed round the room, I thought them alfo not 
unworthy my attention, 

On the right hand of the throne was the 
fatue of scePiLcIsm, devouring its own 
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offspring. Near this was MODESTY, very 
much mutilated. Oppofite to this was a kind 
of Coloffus, caft in brafs, of an excellent work- 
manfhip, it was PRIDE, trampling under his 
feet KNOWLEDGE and INSPIRATION, who 
were, at the fame time, cafting the moft af- 
feCtionate regards of pity onhim. At a little 
diflance I thought I perceived a copy of the 
two famous gladiators, but, on a nearer in- 
{fpection, found they were two apoftles, St. 
Paul and St. Peter, carved in that attitude by 
a librarian, and by him prefented privately to 
the genius. 

On the fouth fide of the fabric I perceived a 
door open, and by the defire of my guide, who 
was all this time invifible, I made up towards 
jt, and found it led to another apartment, 
which I was informed was called the {chool. 
Here all the difciples were initiated in the 
principles of the genius; the mafter of the 
{chool, who difcovered great warmth in his 
countenance, was named PREJUDICE; he was 
the only fon of PASSION and INCONSIDERATE- 
‘NESS, and in his features refembled both hig 
parents. He held in his hands a quarto volume, 
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very pompouily printed and bound, which was 
a compilation of the moft celebrated pieces that 
‘were wrote in vindication of the rights of the 
genius: the noble author, who had left it asa 
legacy for the ufe of the fchool, had his ftatue 
erected in the middle, with this remarkable 
motto—-GREATER and BETTER. At that 
time I muft confefs, that I was at a lofs to 
affix any idea to the words, but now recollect 
] have met with the fame infcription on a mo- 
nument in Battersea church, which is equally 
unintelligible. The binding was of mafty 
gold, which was neither caft nor chafed, but 
formed into its prefent dimenfions by a A/allet. 
The fmith, like other artizans, had like to 


have fuffered for his ingenuity*. 


* The author bere evidently means lord Bo- 
lingbroke, who was buried in Batterfea church, 
and whose writings were, after bis deat, 
published in a superb manner by Mr. Mallet, 
who was zealous in the chilling cause of deism. 
Dr. Fobnseon once remarked, respecting this 
affair of bis lordsbip’s, “ That after having 
loaded a blunderbuss against the comfort and 
happiness of mankind—be cowardly left it to 
another to pull the trigger!” . 
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T went out of this room into an area, where 
I perceived a number of people employed in 
building the temple of vinTUE: the dire&tor 
of the works was a perfon of no mean charac 
ter—every thing that could contribute to em- 
bellifh and adorn, was lavifhed on the edifice ; 
fitnefs, beauty, harmony, and proportion, ap- 
pearing throughout the whole: but I perceived 
the flru@ture built on a sandy foundation, tot- 
tering with every tumultuous blaft, and tum- 
bling at the impulfe ofevery ftorm ' 

My cuipr, who now difcovered herftlf, 
offered her counfel to the workers, and advifed 
them to run up a buttrefs or two, which 
might add fArength, and would fupport the 
whole firuGture for ages; and, at the fame 
time, recommended RELIGION as one who had 
built many a temple of that fort which dad 
stood, and qwould still stand For EVER! Her 
advice, which feemed to me judicious, they 
Jooked on as ridiculous, and proceeded in their 
works on their firft plan, but while they were 
employed in meafuring the proportion .of a 
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On the Choice of a Wifes 


The furprife I felt at fo ftrange an occurs 
rence awoke me, and left me at liberty to 
commit my vifion to paper. 


meee 


ON THE 
CHOICE OF A WIFE. 


[From Dr. Aikin’s Letters to his Son.J 


DEAR SON, 

THERE is no fpecies of advice which 
feems to come with more peculiar propriety 
from parents to children, than that which re- 
{pects the marriage ftate; for it is a matter in 
which the firft muft have acquired fome expe- 
rience, and the laft cannots At the fame time 
it is found to be that in which advice produces 
the leaft effect. For this various caufes may 
be affigned; of which, no doubt, the princi- 
pal is, that paffion commonly takes this affair 
under its management, and excludes reafon 
from her fhare of the deliberation. I am incli- 
ned to think, however, that the nevlee witlr 
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Vv 


which admonitions on this head are treated, is 
not unirequently owing to the manner in 
which they are given, which is often too gener- 
al, too formal, and with too little accommo- 
dation to the fcelings of young perfons. If, 
in defcanting a little upon this fabje@, I can 
avoid thefe errors, I flatter myfelf you are ca- 
pable of beftowing fome unforced attention to 
what.an affetionate defire of promoting your 
happinels, in fo effential a point, may prompt. 
The difference of opinion between fons and 
fathers in the matrimonial choice, may be fta- 
ted ina fingle pofition—that the former have 
in their minds the firft month of marriage, the 
latter, the whole of its duration. Perhaps you 
will, and with juftice, deny that this is the 
diference between us two, and will affert that 
you, as wellas I, in thinking of this conneti- 
on, reflect on its lafting conlequences. So 
much the better! We are then agreed as to 
the mode in which it is to be confidered, and I 
have the advantage of you only in experience 
and more extenfive obfervation. 

I need fay little as to the fhare that perfonal 
charms ought to have m fixing a choice of this 
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kind. While I readily admit, that it is defira- 
ble that the obje& on which the eyes are moft 
frequently to dwell for a whole lite, fhould be 
an agreeable one ; you will probably as freely 
acknowledge, that more than this is of too 
fanciful and fugitive a nature to come into the 
computation of permanent enjoyment. Per- 
haps in this matter I might look more narrow- 
ly for you, than you would for yourfelf, and 
require a fuitablenefs of years and vigour of 
conftitution, which might continue this advan- 
tage to a period that you do not yet contem- 
plate. But dropping this part of the fubject, 
Iet us proceed to confider the two main points 
on which the happinels to be expected from a 
female affogiate in life muft depend—her quali- 
fications as a companion, anda belper. 

Were you engaged to make a voyage round 
the worle on the condition. of fharing a cabin 
with an unknown meffmate, bow folicitous 
would you be to difcover his chara&er and 
difpofition before you fet fail! If, onenguiry, 
he fhould prove to be a perfon of good fenfe 
and cultivated manners, and efpecially of a 
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temper inclined to pleafe and be pleafed, how 
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fortunate would you think yourfelf! But if, 
in addition to this, his taftes, ftudies, and 





at opinions, fhould be found conformable to 
- yours, your fatisfaction would be complete. 
fa You could not doubt that the circumftance 
ly which brought you together, would lay the 
ag foundation of an intimate and delightful 
ni fiiendfhip. On the other hand, if he were re- 
"e prefented, by thofe who thoroughly knew him, 
S as weak, ignorant, obftinate, and quarrelfome, 
of manners and difpofitions totally oppofite to 
% your own, you would probably rather give up 
your project, than fubmit to live fo many 
s months confined with fuch an affociate. 
t, Apply this comparifon to the domeftic com- 
7 panion of the voyage of life—the intimate of 
hs all hours—the partaker of all fortunes—the 
i fharer in pain and pleafure—the mother and 
inftructrefs of your offspring. Are you not 
os firuck with a ferfe of the infinite confequence 
2 it muft be of to you, what are the qualities of 
- the heart and underftanding of one who ftands 
d in this relation ; and of the comparative infig- 
> nificance of external charms and ornamental 
fe accomplifhments? But as it is fcarcely probable 
a 
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that all you would with in thefe particulars car 
he obtained, it is of importance to afcertain 
which quzlities are the moft effential, that you 
may make the beft compromife in your power. 
Now, taftes, manners, and opinions, being 
things not original, but acquired, cannot be 
of fo much confequence as the fundamental 
properties of good feufe and good temper. 
Poffeffed of thefe, a wife who loves her hufband 
will fafhion herfelf in the others according to 
what fhe perceives to be his inclination; and if, 
after all, a confiderable. diverfity remain be- 
tween them in fuch points, this is not incom- 
patible with domeftic comfort. But fenfe and 
temper can never be difpenfed with in the 
companion for life; they form the bafis on 
which the whole edifice of happinefs is to be 
raifed. . As both are abfolutely effential, it is 
needlefs to enquire which is fo in the higheft 
degree. Fortunately, they are oftener met 
with together than feparate; for the juft and 
reafonable eftimation of things which true 
good fenfe infpires, almoft neceffarily produces 
that equanimity and moderation of fpirit in 
which good temper properly confifts. There 
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is, indeed, a kind of thoughtlefs good nature 
which is not unfrequently coupled with weak- 
nefs of underflanding ; but having no power 
of felf-direGtion, its operations are capricious, 
and no reliance can be placed on it in promot- 
ing folid felicity. When, however, this eafy 
humour appears with the attractions of youth 
and beauty, there is fome danger left even men 
of fenfe fhould overlook the defe&ts of a fhal- 
low capacity, elpecially if they have entertain- 
ed the too common notion, that women are no 
better than playthings, defigned rather for the 
amufement of their lords and mafters, than 
for the more ferious purpofes of life. But no 
man ever married a fool without feverely re- 
penting it; fortheugh the pretty trifler may 
have ferved well enough for the hour of dalli- 
ance and gaiety, yet when folly affumes the 
reins of domeftic, and efpecially of parental 
controul, fhe will give a perpetual heart-ache 
to 4 confiderate partner. 

On the other hand, there are to be met with 
inftances of confiderable powers of the under- 
ftandinz, combined with waywardnefs of tem- 
per, fofiicient to deftray ail the comfort cf life. 
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Malignity is fometimes joined with wit, 
haughtinefs and caprice with talents, fournefs 
and fufpicion with fagacity, and cold referve 
with judgment. But all thefe being in them- 
felves upamiable qualities, it is lels neceflary 
to guard againft the poffeffors of them. They 
generally render even beauty unattradtive; 
and no charm but that of fortune is able to 
overcome the -repugnance they excite. How 
much more fatal than even folly they are to all 
domeftic felicity, you have probably already 
feen enough of the matrimonial ftate to judge. 
Many of the qualities which fita woman for 
a companion, alfo adapt her for the office of a 
belper ; but many additional ones are requifite. 
The original purpofe for which this fex was 
created, is faid, you know, to have been, pro- 
viding man witha delp-mate; yet it is, per- 
haps, that notion of a wife which leaft occu- 
pies the imagination in the feafon of ccurtfhip. 
Be affured, however, that as an office for life, 
its importance ftands extremely high to one 
whofe fituation does not place him above the 
want of fuch aid; and fitnefs for it the 


make a leading confideration in his choi, 
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Romantic ideas of domeftic felicity will infalli- 
bly in time give way to that true ftate of 
things, which will fhew that a large part of it 
muft arife from well ordered affairs, and an 
accumulation of petty comforts and conveni- 
encies- A clean and quiet fire-fide, regular 
and agreeable meals, decent apparel, a houfe 
managed with order and economy, ready for 
the reception of a friend or the accommodation 
of a ftranger, a fkilful as well as affeCtionate 
nurfe in time of ficknefs—all thefe things com- 
pofe a very confiderable part of what the nup- 
tual ftate was intended to afford us; and 
without them no charms of perfon or under- 
ftanding will long continue to beftow delight. 
The arts of houfewifery fhould be regarded as 
professional to the woman who intends.to be- 
come a wife; and to fele& one for that ftation 
who is ceftitute of them, or difiaclined to ex- 
ercife them, however otherwile accomplifhed, 
itis as abfurd, as it would be to choofe for 
your lawyer or phyfician a man who excelled 
in every thisg rather than in law or phytic. 
Let me remark, too, that knowledge and 


rood-will are not the only requilites for the 
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office of a helper, It demands a certain ener- 
gy both of body and mind, which is lefs fre- 
quently met with among the females of the 
prefent age than might be wifhed- How 
much foever infirm and delicate health may 
intereft the feelings, it is certainly an undefir- 
able attendant on a conneétion for life. No- 
thing can be more contrary to the qualification 
of a helpmate, than a condition which con- 
ftantly requires that affiftance which it never 
can impart. It is, I am fure, the fartheft 
thing from my intention to harden your heart 
againft impreflions of pity, or flacken thofe 
fervices of affetionate kindnefs by which you 
may foften the calamitous lot of the moft ami- 
able and deferving of the human fpecies. But 
a matrimonial choice is a choice for your own 
benefit, by which you are to obtain additional 
fources of happinefs; and it would be mere 
folly in their ftead voluntarily to take upon you 
new incumbrances and diftrefles. A kin to an 
unnerved frame of body, is that thrinking 
tivyidity of mind, and exceflive nicety of feel- 
ing, which is too much encouraged under the 


notton of female delicacy. That this is carri- 
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ed beyond all reafonable bounds in modern 
education, can fcarcely be doubted by one 
who confiders what exertions of fortitude and 
felf-command are continually required in the 
courfe of female duty. One who views focie- 
ty clofely, in its interior as well as its exterior, 
will know that occafions of alarm, fuffering, 
and difguit come much more frequently in 
the way of women than of men. To them 
belong all offices about the weak, the fick, and 
the dying. When the houle becomes a fcene 
of wretchednefs from any canfe, the man often 
runs abroad, the woman muft ftay at home 
and face the worft. All this takes place in 
cultivated fociety, and in claffes of life raifed 
above the common level. In a favage flate, 
and in the lower conditions, women are com- 
pelled to undergo even the moft laborious, as 
well as the moft difagreeable tafks. If nature, 
then, has made them fo weak in temper and 
con{titution as many fuppofe, fhe has not fuit- 
ed means to ends with the forefight we general- 
ly difcover in her plans. 

I confefs myfelf decidedly of the opinion of 
thofe who would rather form the two {exes to 
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a refemblance of charaéter, than contraft them. 
Virtue, wifdom, prefence of mind, patience, 
vigour, capacity, application, are not sexual 
qualities ; they belong to mankind—to all who 
have duties to perform, and evils to endure. 
It is furely a moft degrading idea of the fe- 
male fex, that they muft owe their influence 
to trick and finefle, to counterfeit or real weak- 
nefs. They are too effential to our happinefs 
to need fuch arts; too much of the pleafure 
and of the bufinefs of the world depends upon 
them, to give reafon for apprehenfion that we 
fhall ceafe to join partnerfhip withthem. Let 
them aim atexcelling in the qualities peculi- 
arly adapted to the parts they have to act, and 
they may be excufed from affeGed langour 
and coquetry. We fhall not think them lefs 
amiable for being our beft helpers- 

Having thus endeavoured to, give you juft 
ideas of the principal requifites in a wife, ef- 
pecially in a wife for one in your condition, I 
have done all that lies within the compafs of 
an advifer. From the influence of paffion I 
cannot guard you: Ican only depreciate its 
power. It may be more to the purpofe to dif. 
fuade you from dasty engagements, becaufe in 
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making them, a perfon of any refolution is not 
to be regarded as merely paffive. Though 
the head haft loft its rule over the heart, it 
may retain its command of the hand. And 
furely if we are to paufe before any action, it 
fhould be before one on which “all the colour 
of remaining life’ depends. Your reafon 
muft be convinced, that to form a folid judg- 
ment of fo many qualities as are requifite in 
the conjugal union, is no affair of days and 
weeks, of cafual vifits or public exhibitions. 
Study your object at Lome—fee her tried in 
her proper department. Let the progrefs be, 
liking, approving, loving, and laftly, decla- 
ring ; and may you, after the experience of 
as many years as I have had, be as happily 
convinced, that a choice fo formed is not like- 
ly to deceive! 

You may think it ftrange, that I have not 
touchtd upon a confideration which generally 
takes the lead in parental eftimates of matri- 
nonial views—that of fortune. But I have 
been treating on the woman only, not on any 
thing extraneous to her. Fortune acquired 
with a wife, is the fame thing as fortune go 


any other way. It has its value, and'certain- 
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ly no {mall one in procuring the defirable com- 
forts of life ; and to rufh into a ftate in which 
wants will be greatly increafed, without a rea- 
fonable profpe& of being able to fupply thofe 
wants, is an act, not merely of careleffnefs, 
but of downright folly. But with refpec to 
the fources whence their fupply is te be fought, 
that is a particular enquiry to each individual ; 
and I do not think fo ill of your prudence as 
to apprehend that you will not give it all the 
attention its importance demands. Another 
conlideration, tRat of the family connections 
ormed by marriage, is ofa fimilar kind. Its 
great importance cannot be doubted ; but it is 
an affair to be determined on by the dictates 
of common prudence, juft as in forming thofe 
connections after any other mode: though, 
indeed, in no other can they be formed equal- 
ly ftronge One who is mafter of his delibera~ 


tions, may be trufted to decide thefe points, 
’ ) P 





as well as any others that occur in the prac- ' 


tice of life. That your decifions may always 
thew you to be pofleffed of a due power of fell- 
direg&tion, is the earneft with of, 
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ANECDOTES. 


Dr. DARWIN, 


WHO has the happy art of illuftrating from 
the moft familiar circumftances in real life the 


molt abftraG theories of philofophy, gives us 
the following picturefque inftances of the ufe of 


varying motives to prolong exertion. 

A little boy, who was tired of walking, beg- 
ged his papa to carry hin- Here,” fays his 
father, “ ride upon mv gold-headed cane.” 
Thepleafed child, putting it between hislegs, 
galloped away with delight. 

Alexander the Great, alfo, one day faw a 
poor man carrying upon his fhoulders a heayy 
load of filver for the royal camp: the man tot- 
tered under his burden, and was ready to give 
up the point from fatignuee—* Hold on, my 
friend, the reft of the way, and carry it to 
your own tent, for it is yours,” faid Alexander. 
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THE UPAS, OR POISON TREE. 


‘© Where feas of glafs with gay refleftion fmile, 
* Round the green coaft of Java’s palmy ifle ; 
‘“* A f{pacious plain extends its upland fcene, 
* Rocks rife on rocks, and fountains guih be- 
tween. 
** Soft breathes the Lpenntesttecnal fummers 
reign, 
“© And fhowers prolific blefs the foil in vain! 
*“ No fpicy nutmeg fcents the vernal gales— 
“ No towering plantain fhades the mid-day 
vales— 
** No grafly mantle hides the fable hills— 
“ No flow’ry chaplet crowns the trickling rills— 
“ No ftep retreating on the fand imprett, 
“ Invites the viflit of a fecond gueft. 
“ Fierce in dread filence on the blafted heath 
“ Fell Upas fits ____-” 
DARWIN. 


A DESCRIPTION of a tree in the ifland 
of Java, called the Upas or Poifon tree, is gi- 
ven to the public by a furgeon belonging to the 
Dutch Eaft-India Company, of the name of 
Foerfch, who was ftationed at Batavia in the 
year 1774. Surprifing as thefe accounts may 
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be, they are accompanied with fo many pub- 
lic fats, and names of perfons and places, that 
it is fomewhat difficult to conceive them fabu- 
lous. 

The Upas grows about feven leagues frém 
Batavia, in a plain furrounded by rocky moun- 
tains, the whole of which plain, containing a 
circle of ten or twelve miles round the tree, is 
totally barren. Nothing that breathes or ve- 
getates can live within its influence.- The 
bird that flies over it drops down dead. The 
beaft that wanders into it expires. ‘The whole 
dreadful area is covered with fand, over which 
lie feattered loofe flints and whitened bones. 

This tree may be called the Emperor’s great 
military magazine. In a folution of the poi- 
fonous gum which exudes from it, his arrows 
and offenfive weapons are dipped: the- procu- 
ring, therefore, of this poifonous gum, is a 
matter of as much attention as of difficulty. 

Criminals are only employed in this dread- 
ful fervice. Of thefe feveral every year are 
fent with a promife of pardon and reward if 
they procure it. Hooded in leathern cafes, 
with glafs eyelet holes, and fecured as much 
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as poflible from the full effluvia of the air they 
are to breathe. They undertake this melan- 
choly journey, travelling always with the 
wind. About one in ten efcapes, and brings 
away a little box of this direful commodity ! 


| 


ON WAR. 


IT puzzles the faculties to conjeCture what 
can influence the ruling men of all nations to 
delight in war, there appears in it a charm 
that compenfates the toil and pain of all its vo- 
taries ; the tears of humanity are unheeded, 
the fhrieks of diftrefs are unheard, the widow- 
ed mother, and her orphan children are unpi- 
tied, and the {weet voice of peace is overpow- 
ered by the fhouts of conqueft, and the yell of 
murder ! 

Were fuch men to refle&t, that when the 


Demon of War gives the fignal for battle, and 
is brandifhing his bloody fword, he leads his 


fierce hirelings to the flaughter of unoffending 
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men, who are, perhaps, without any motives 
of refertment, or defire of revenge—And 
could we furvey the foldier writhing with his 
wounds, his mangled face befmeared with gore, 
could his groans be heard when he breathed 
his laft—did we behold unfatiated flaughter 
ftill ftalking over the enfanguined field thirft. 
ing for more victims to glut his rage, fhould 
we not involuntarily exclaim :—Great God! 
why doft thou fuffer fuch horrible calamity, 
fuch dreadful defolation ? Is it poffible that all 
men were created by thy hand, that thus with 
favage fury mankind deftroy their fellow men, 
the nobleft of thy works? But the ways of Hea- 
ven are unfearchable, and finite beings limit- 
ed in underftanding—the flaves of paffion, the 
bigots of opinion, of pride, avarice, and am- 
bition, cannot prefume to queftion the plans ot 
that Providence whofe power ts omnipotent— 
whofe wifdom is unerring—whofe decrees are 
unchangeable. Yet our feelings for fuffering 
humanity cannot, nor ought they to be fup- 
preffed. 
It is the duty of every man, as far as the 
fphere of his influence reaches, to eradicate 
I2 
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fuch fentiments from the mind, to convince the 
the underftanding that war is repugnant to . fron 
the precepts of our religion, that it is a viola- dear 
tion of the law of nature, that if we confult F 
our feelings, we thall find them invariably re- ple 
volt at the idea of death. Hei 
Who does not feel the painful fenfation of 7 
curdling blood at even crafhing to death an _— 
infe&t, ora reptile ? And fhould the image of ing 
the Deity then be fo wantonly, fo profufely and 
deitroyed ?—Unnatural thought !—Already faul 
have too many thoufands of men been facrifi- jatt 
ced at this demon’s fhrine ! What can attone fav: 
for the diftraGing agitation of that man’s mind pafl 
who is torn from the foft bofom of domeftic the 
joy, from thole dear native fcenes where all hea 
around was melody and peace? What com- si 
penfation can thoufands of families receive for V 
all thofe hardthips they are obliged to fuffer in uy 
thofe receptacles of poverty, the workhoufes ,; miu 
of great manufaturing cities? Trade being dea 
fufpended, the pillars of their families have ther 
been necefliated to join the legions of their red) 
country, and perhaps forced forever by the unh 
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noxious climate, or the deRroying fword from 
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the fight of thofe for whom they toiled, and 
from whom they received reciprocal, and en- 


dearing affetion. 
From the lowly cottage, the fweet and fim- 


ple ftrain of cheerful induftry is feldom heard. 
Health’s fportive chubby children playing a- 
round the door, or {welling the chorus of their 
mother’s fong, are now, fad reverfe! work- 
ing in a pent-up room, immured from freedom, 
and alas! too often difciplined for trivial 
faults, infeparable from youth, not with the 
juft and lenient hand of a parent, but by the 
lavage and oppreflive hands of ignorance and 
paffion. Palenefs and dejection now fit upon 
the matron’s cheeks where the rofeate hues of 
health once glowed, and which were once ani- 
mated with liberty and joy. 

Were thofe whoare ambitious of their coun- 
try’s renown one- moment to refle&t that it 
muft be purchafed by the fufferings and the 

death of thoufands—were they to picture to 
hemfelves what: hardfhips (even if life is fpa- 
sid foldiers experience, they would not fo 
eapemtaninghy be the advocates for wars. 
Thofe who are houfed from the inclemen- 
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cies of the weather, remote from danger, un- 
harraffed by fatigue, may, without fear, fight 
their woundlefs battles, but they know not 
the anguifh of thofe men whofe bofoms are ex- 
pofed to the feverity of every ftorm, who often 
ftand half-immerfed in water fhivering in the 
trenches, fometimes forced to lie down on the 
cold ground, when exhaufted nature urges 
them to fleep, whilft the noble and the weal- 
thy cits are repofing in foft luxuriance on their 
downy beds. 

To a reflecting mind it is particularly afto- 
nifhing that when men are converfing on this 
general topic with animation, they can forget 
the affociated ideas of carnage and deftrnétion. 
What exultation fparkles in the eyes when 
victory is announced! A health to the brave 
conqteror is vociferated—the cannon’s thun- 
dering voice refounds—the ftreets glow with 
brilliant illuminations—fhouts of joy diiturb 
the ferenity of night. Poor thoughtlefs be- 
ings! inftead of exhibiting tokens of fuch ex- 
travagant joy, rather run, if ye are patriots 
indeed, and pour the balm of eafe into the bo- 
fom of thofe groaning with anguihh. } 
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CURIOUS CHARACTER OF FYAMES THE FIRST. 


DR. WILLIAMS 


PREACHED and printed his funeral fer- 
mon, with the title of Great Britain’s Solo. 
mon. This fermon is a curiofity, and deferves 
to be known asa {fpecimen of the grofs flattery 
of thofe times. His text was 1 Kings, xi. 41 
42, and part of the 43d. verfe, After ha- 
ving mentioned the text, he begins thus: 
“ Moft high and mighty, moft honourable, 
worfhipful, and well-beloved in our Lord and 
Saviour Jefus Chrift; it is not I, but this wo- 
ful accident that chufeth the text-’” He then 
proceeds to confider it as applicable to Solo- 
mon, and afterwards compares him and James 
“ Firft, as it were in one general lump, or 
mould, that you may fee bythe oddness of 
their proportion, how they differ from all kings 
befides. And then witha particular examina- 
tion of the part of my text, that you may ob- 
ferve, by the feveral members, how well they 
refemble the one the other.” 
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“ For the bulk or the mould, I dare pre- 
fume to fay, you never read in your lives of 
two kings more fully paralleled amongft them- 
felves, and better diftinguifhed from all other 
kings befides themfelves. King Solomon is 
faid to be unigenitus coram matre sua, the on- 
ly fon of his mother. Prov. ive 3- So was 
King James. Solomon was of a complexion 
white and ruddy. Can. v.10. So was King 
James. Solomon was an infant king, puer pa- 
vulus, a little child. 1 Chron. xxiie 5. So 
was King James, a king at the age of thirteen 
months. Solomon began his reign in the life 
of his predeceffor. So, by the force and com- 
pulfion of that ftate, did our late fovereign 
King James. Solomon was twice crowned 
and anointed aking. So was King James. 
Selomon’s minority was rough, through the 
quarrels of the former fovereigns. So was 
that of King James. Solomon was learned 
above all the princes of the eaft. So was 
King James above all the princes in the uni- 
verfal world. Solomon was a writer in profe 
aud verfe- So, in avery pure and exquifite 
manner was our {weet fovereign King James. 
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Solomon was the greateft patron we ever read 
of to church and churchmen; and yet no 
greater (let the houfe of Aaron now confefs) 
than King James. Solomon was honoured 
with ambaffadors from all the kings of the 
earth ; and fo you know was King James. So- 
lomon was a main improver of home commo- 
dities, as you may fee in his trading with Hi- 
ram; and, God knows, it was the daily ftudy 
of King James. Solomon was a great main- 
tainer of fhipping and navigation; a moft pro- 
per attribute to King James. Solomon beau- 
tified very much his capital city with buildings 
and waterworks ; fo did King James. Every 
man lived in peace under his vine and fig-tree 
in the days of Solomon ; and fo they did in the 
bleffed days of King James. And yet tow- 
ards his end King Solomon had Secret ene- 
mies, Razan, Hadad, and Jereboam, and pre- 
pared for a war upon going to his grave; fo 
did King James. Laftly, before any hoftile 
act we read of in the hiftory, King Solomon 
died in peace, when he had lived about fixty 
years; and fo you know did King James.” 
One would think this had been enough of all 
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con{cience ; but the Right Reverend Preach- 
er proceeds “ to polifh and refine the members 
of this ftatue in their divifion and particular.” 

“ In his ftyle,” fays he, “ you may obferve 
the Ecclefiaftes ; in his figures the Canticles ; 
in his fentences the Proverbs ; and in his whole 
difcourfe reliquium verborum Solomonis, all the 
reft that was admirable in the eloquence of So- 
lomon. From his fayings I come to hisdoings, 
Que fecerit, allthat he did. Every action of 
his facred Majefty was a virtue, and a miracle 
to exempt him from any parallel amongft the 
modern kings and princes. Of all the Chrifti. 
an kings that ever I read of, he was the molt 
conftant patron of churches and churchmen. 
I will fpeak it boldly, in the prefence here of 
God and men, that I believe in my foul and 
confcience, there never lived a more conftant, 
refolute, and fettled Proteftant, in point of 
doctrine, than our late fovereign. Through 
all Europe, no more queftion was made of his 
being juft, than of his being King. He was 
refolute enough, and fomewhat too forward in 
thofe unapproachable places (the Highlands) 
{cattering his enemies as much with his exam- 
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ple as he did with his forces. Befides thefe 
adventures of his perfon, he was unto his peo- 
ple, to the hour of his death, another cheru~ 
bim with a flaming fword, to keep out ene+ 
mies from this paradife of ours.” 

After flourifhing upon his political wifdom 
and learned works, he goes on to let us know, 
“ That as he lived like a king fo he died like 
afaint. Allhis latter days he {pent in prayer, 
fending his thoughts before into heaven, to be 
the harbingers of his happy fouls Some four 
days before his end, he defired to receive the 
bleffed facrament, and faid he was prepared 
for it by faith and charity. He repeated the 
articles of the Creed, and after the abfolution 
had been read and pronounced, he received the 
facrament with that zeal and devotion, as if he 
had not been a frail man, but a cherubim 
clothed with flefh and blood; he twiceor thrice 
repeated Domine Fesu vini cito; and after the 
prayer ufually faid at the hour of death was 
ended, his lords and fervants kneeling, with. 
out any pangs or convulfions at all, dormivit 
Solomon, Solomon flept. And his foul,’’ adds 
the good Bilhop, “ fevered from the dregs of 
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the body, doth now enjoy an eternal dreaming 
in the prefence of God, environed no more 
with lords and knights, but with troops of an- 
gels and the fouls of the bleffed, called in this 


text his fore-runners or fathers.” 


THE 


PORTRAIT OF A TRADING JUSTICE, 


AS IT WAS DESCRIBED AT COACHMAKER’S 
HALL, IN THE YEAR 1786. 


HIS head is the feull of a fuperannuated at- 
torney, in which are depofited the brains of a 
goofe. On either fide hang the ears of an afs, 
to fhew his tamily connetions. His eyes, 
with which he looks at virtue, merit, and for- 
titude, are thofe of an owl in the funthine, 
blinking. He has the teeth of a monfe, that 
will knaw throngh a deal board for a bit of 
toafted cheefe. And his tongue, like that of 
a jack-iaw, cannot fpeak till flit with a piece 
of filver. He has the hands of a monkey, picks 
up Qll within his reach, and hides the booty 
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that he fingers. His breaft is the paunch of 
a hog filled with the blood of the malefactor; 
the bread of the indigent, and the tears of the 
orphan and widow, whichy like the petrifying 
water of fome rivers, have hardened his hear? 
to ftone. He has the back of a-bear, fitted 
only for an exhibition ur a cudgel; and his 
legs fhall be furnifhed by an old cow, for the 
fake of a cloven foot. 

As it would be highly improper to let hint 
go naked, we will clothe him; but not in ait 
‘Englith drefs, for he is a difgrace to the name: 
On his head you behold the turban of official in’ 
folence, in which he rivals the great Mogul 
His under garment is the veil of ignorance; 
which he anxioufly wifhes to hide; over his 
fhoulders hangs thé mantle of tyranny, and his 
feet are fhod with the fandals of impiety and 
perjury. 

Let us now ehquire after his qualifications 
for the office, and we fhall firid him poffeffed 
of the compaffion of a crocodile, who weep 
over his prey to increafe his fpoils. The de- 
mon of avarice taught him benevolence, anc 
he carries the bleffings of the unfortunate it! 
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a nut-fhell. He has the fympathy of an oftrich, 
who deferts its young and difplays the fenfibi- 
lity of a ftoic, 

It is neceflary to give him an equipage 
fuitable to his rank, and that fhall complete 
the portrait, His coach is the car of opprefli. 
on; the arms painted upon it are difcord and 
knavery,, embracing each other in the field of 
plunder, The horfes that draw him are fear 
and flattery ; the footmen that follow him are 
infamy and contempt. Belzebub mounts the 
coach-box, and an old proverb makes him an 
excellent mottom—-He must needs go whom the 
devil drives, 


OF THE BEAVER, 


_ JHE Beaver is about four feet in length; 
and twelve or fifteen inches broad ; his {kin in 
the northern regions is generally black ; but 
it brightens into a reddifh hue, in the.tempes 
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rate climates. He is covered with two forts 
of hair, one long, and the other a foft down ; 
the latter which is an inch in length, is ex- 
tremely fine and compact, and furnifhes the 
animal with a neceflary degree of warmth, the 
long hair preferves the down from dirt and 
wet. The head is like that of the otter, but 
longer, the f{nout is pretty long, the eyes fmall, 
the ears fhort, round and hairy on the outfide, 
but fmooth within, and the teeth very long, 
the under teeth proje& the breadth of three 
fingers, and the upper, half a finger, all of 
which are broad, crooked, ftrong and fharp ; 
befides thofe teeth, which are called incifors, 
which grow double, are fet very deep in their 
jaws, and bend like the edge of an axe ; ‘they 
have fixteen grinders, eight on each fide, four 
above, and four below, direétly oppofite to 
each other. With the former they are able ta 
cut down trees of a confiderable fize ; with 
the latter, to break the hardeft fubftances ; 
the legs are fhort, the fore-legs nat exceeding 
four or five inches in length, the fore-paws 
are formed fomething like the human hand. 
K 2 
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Thefe feet ferve the beaver to dig, foften, and 
work the clay for different purpofes, the hind 
feet are furnifhed with membranes, or large 
fkins, extending between the toes, like thofe 
of ducks, and other water-fuwl ; the tail is 
long, a little flat, entirely covered with fcales, 
fupplied with mufcles, and perpetually moiften. 
ed with oil or fat, which the creature diftri- 
butes all over them with his fnout, and which 
he procures from four bags, which are placed 
under the inteftines, and are found in every 
beaver, whether male or female. Thefe bags 
are filled with a refinous liguid fubftance, 
which, when it is ejefted, fettles into a thick 
confiftence. Phyficians call it caftoreum, and 
prefcribe it as an excellent remedy againft poi- 
fons, vapours, and other maladies, but when it 
grows old, it blackens, and degenerates intoa 
dangerous poifon. 

The form and ftrength of the teeth are fuit- 
ed to cutting of wood and hard fubftances, 
and we have already been told that with thefe 
they are able to fell trees ; the fore-paws are 
adapted to handling and difpofing the materi- 
als of the work ; the hind-feet are formed for 
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{wimming, andevidently fhew that the crea- 
ture is intended to live in both elements, and 
is what is called an amphibious animal ; the 
tail, from its flatnefs, and the hardnefs of its 
fcales, may ferve very well for a hod, fuch as 
bricklayers ufe for carrying mortar, &c. And 
it is not totally improbable, that a creature 
furnifhed withefuch tools, and endued with a 
proportionable degree of fagacity to ufe them, 
fhould be able to conftru& houfes of three fto- 
ries, or build bridges, &c. 

When they are going to chufe a place to 
build a habitation, they afiemble in compa- 
nies fometimes of two or three hundred, and 
after mature deliberation, fix on a {pot where 
plenty of provifions, and all neceffaries may be 
found. Their houfes are always fituated in 
the water; and when they can find neither 
lake nor pond adjacent, they endeavour to 
fupply the defe&, by flopping the current of 
fome brook or {mall river, by means of a cau- 
fey or dam; for this purpofe they fet about 
felling of trees, which feveral of them toge- 
_ther effe€&t -pretty eafily, with their ftrong 
teeth; they take care to chufe out thofe that 
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grow above the place where they intend to 
build, that they may fwim down the current. 
They alfo, with wonderful fagacity, contrive 
that they may have the lefs way to carry them. 

After the tree is felled, they cut it into pro- 
per lengths, and then roll them into the wa- 
ter, and navigate them towards the place 
where they are to be ufed, The caufey raifed 
with thefe pieces of wood, is fometimes ten or 
twelve feet in thicknefs at the foundation ; it 
defcends in a flope on the fide next the water, 
The oppofite fide is railed perpendicularly like 
our walls, and the flope, which at its bafe, is 
twelve feet broad, diminifhes towards the top 
to the breadth of twa feet. They drive the 
extremities of thefe pieces of wood very near 
each other, into the earth, and interlace them 
with other ftakes more flender and fupple. 
But as the water without fome other preventi- 
on, would glide through the cavaties, and 
Jeave the refervoir dry, they have recourfe to 
a clay, which they perfe@tly well know how 
to procure, and which they work up into a 
_ kind of mortar with their tails, and clofe up. 
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the interftices with it, both within and with- 
out, and this entirely fecures the water from 
pafling away. If the violence of the water, or 
the footfteps of hunters, who pafs over their 
work, damage it, they immediately fet about 
repairing ite They build their cabbins, either 
on piles in the middle of the {mall lakes, they 
have thus formed, on the bank of ariver, or 
at the extremity of fome point of land, that 
advances intoa lake, The figure of them is 
round or oval, divided into three partitions, 
‘raifed one above another. The firft is funk 
below the level of the dike, and is generally 
full of. water, the other two ftories are built 
above it- The whole edifice is moftly capable 
of containing eight or'ten inhabitants. Each 
beaver has its peculiar cell affigned him, the 
floor of which he ftrews with leaves, or {mall 
branches of the pine tree, fo as to render it 
clean and comfortable. Their works, efpeci- 
ally in the cold regions, are completed in Au- 
gult or September, after which they furnith 
-themfelves with a ftore of provifions. During 
the fummer, they regale upon all the fruits and 
plants the country produces. In the winter 
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they eat the wood of the afh, the plane; and u- 
ther trees, which they fteep in water, in quan- 
tities proportionable to their confumption; 
and they are fupplied with a double ftomach, 
to facilitate the digeftion of fuch folid food, at 
two operations, They cut twigs from three 
to fix feet in length, the larger ones are con- 
veyed by feveral beavers to the magazine, and 
the fmaller by a fingle animal, but they take 
different ways. Each individual has his walk 
affigned him, to prevent the labourers from be- 
ing interrupted in their refpective occupations. 
Thefe parcels of wood are not piled up in one 
continued heap, but laid acrofs one another 
with interftices between them; that they may 
the eafier draw out what quantity they want ; 
and they always take the parcel at the bottoms 
They cut this wood into {mall pieces, and con- 
vey it totheir cell, where the whole family 
come to receive their fhares Sometimes they 
wander in the woods, and regale their young 
with a frefh collation. The hunters; who 
know that thefe creatures love green wood bet- 
ter than old, place a parcel of the former a- 
bout their lodge, and then have feveral devi« 
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ces toenfnare them. When the winter grows 
fevere, they fometimes break the ice, and 
when the beavers come to the opening for air, 
they kill them with hatchets, or make a large 
aperture in the ice, and cover it with a very 
firong net, and then overturn the lodge, upon 
which the beavers, thinking to efcape in their 
ufual way, by flying to the water, and immer- 
ging at the hole in the ice, fall into the fnare, 
and are taken. 

The hunters catch vaft numbers of them e- 
very year, for the fake of their fkins, and bags 
of caftor, which they bring to the merchants, 
who fend them to Europe. 





OF THE INDIAN RUBBER, 


It confifts of a very elaftic refin, produced 
by a tree, which grows on the banks of the 
yiver of the Amazons. It grows to a very 
great height, perfe€tly ftraight, having no 
ranches except at top. Its leaves bear fome 
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refemblance to thofe of the manioc: they are» 


green on the upper part, and white beneath. 
The feeds are three in number, and contained 
in a pod, confifting of three cells, not unlike 
thofe of the palma chrifti; and in each of 
them there is a kernel, which being ftripped 
and boiled in water, yields a thick oil or fat, 
which the natives ufe for the fame purpofes 
that wedo butter. The juice, which is ap- 
plied to many different ufes, is collected chief- 
ly in time of rain, becaufe it flows then moft 
abundantly. They make an incifion through 
the bark, and there iffues through it a milky 
liquor. It is faid, that the means employed 
to harden it, is kept a profound fecret- 
Though fome affert, that it thickens, and be- 
comes gradually folid by being expofed to the 
air. <Asit becomes folid, it fhews an extra- 
ordinary degree of flexibility and elafticity. 
The Indians make boots of it, which water 
cannot penetrate : they have a method of fmo- 


king them, that makes them look like real }ea- 


ther. Bottles are alfo made of this fubftance, 
to the necks of which are faftened hollow 


reeds, fo that the liquor, that is contained in’ 
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them may be fquirted through the reeds by 
prefling the bottle. One of thefe, filled with 
water, is always prefented to each of their 
guefts at their entertainments, who never fail 
to make ufe of it before eating. 

Flambeaux made of this refin give a brilli- 
ant light, and have no bad finell. A kind of 
cloth is alfo prepared from it, which the inha- 
bitants of Quito apply to the fame purpofes as 
our oil-cloth, or fail-cloth. It is alfo formed 
into a variety of figures by means of earthen 
moulds, that ferve both for ufe and ornament. 


A FAMILY CONVERSATION ON THE 
SUBJECT OF THE WHALE. 


FaTHER, Motuer, AuGusta, Sopala, 
Creciit1a, CHARLES, 
and Henry. 


Mother. MY dear Augufta, I am glad 
to fee you; my girls tell me you defire to 
be of our party, when we meet of an even- 
i 
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inge Your company will be always agreeable 
to me, and I hove our converfation will be in- 
{ftructive to you. 

Augusta. I accept the invitation with 
pleafure ; but I hope to receive entertainment 
as well as inftruGtion ; for I fhall never be a- 
ble to attend to along dry lecture, without 
fome amufement to render it palatable. 

Father. I have chofen the Whale for 
our fubje& to night, and the information 
it affords I expect will be new and wonderful 
to you all. 

Charles. Is not the Whale found in the 
feas towards the north pole ? 

Father. Yes, my dear, they chiefly in- 
habit the feas towards the north pole; 
though many whales are caught in the South 
Seas toward that pole ; but the chief fifhery 
has been near the coaft of Spitzbergen, Nova 
Zembla, and.Greenland ; where many fhips 
go every year, for the fole purpofe of catching 
whales. 

Mother. We may admire the goodnefs 
of Providence, who Jeaves not the moft ob- 
fcure corner of the globe without its pecu- 
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liar riches. Thefe countries, which fcarcely 
fupply food for their wretched inhabitants, 
and are covered with fnow, full nine months 
in the year, are vifited by people from diftant 
parts of the world who brave every dangery 
for the fake of taking the whales, which are 
found in their feas. 

Cecilia- I cannot think what ufe they can 
be of, to tempt people to go fo far for them. 

Faibers You will find that they fupply 
feveral ufeful articles for our convenience. 
Your ftays, for example, would not be fo well 
fhaped without whalebone. 

Cecilia. Are the bones that ftiffen our ftays 
really the bones of whales ? 

Father. The fubftance called whalebone, 
adheres to the upper jaw, and is formed of 
thin parallel lamine, called whifkers; fome 
of the longeft are four yards in length; they 
are furrqunded by long ftrong hair, to guard 
the tongue from being hurt, and alfo to pre- 
vent the return of their food, when they dif- 
charge the water out of their mouth. 

Henry. Whitkers four yards long! how 
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fierce the whale muft look! pray what fize is 
he himfelf? 

Father, The common whale is the lar- 
geft of all animals, of whofe hiftory we 
have any certain account; it is fometimes 
found ninety feet long, and thofe which inha- 
bit the torrid zone gre faid to be much larger. 
The fize of the head is about one third of the 
whole fifth, the under lip is much broader than 
the upper, which is narrew and oblong, the 
tongue is a foft, fpongy, fat fubftance, fome- 
times yielding five or fix barrels of oil; the 
gullet or {wallow is very fmall for fo large an 
animal, not exceeding four inches in width; 
but that is proportioned to the food it eats, 
which is a particular kind of {mall fnail ; or as 
fome fay, it varies its repaft with the Medufa, 
or fea blubber, an infe& which is found in the 
fea. | 

Sophia. Is not the whale a fith of prey then? 
I thought it would devour men, if they un- 
happily fell in their way. : 

Father. They are quite harmlefs and 
inoffenfive to every thing but  infeds. 
The only danger to be apprehended from them 
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is the flarting of a plank in the fhip, or the 
overturning of a boat, with their huge bulk, 
Augusta. Oh terrible! what can induce 
men to incur fuch dangers, when they may 
flay quietly at home and enjoy themfelves ? 
Mother. There are many _ ftrong rea- 
fons that prevail with thoufands to under- 
go a hife of hardfhip, toil, and danger. The 
neceflity of earning a living, to which you, 
who are brought up in the enjoyment of plenty, 
are ftrangers, is one ftrong inducement. 
Sophia. But I would chufe fome eafier em- 
ployment ; a gardner has an agreeable life. 
Father. Butdo you not refle& that all 
men cannot be gardeners; there is employ- 
ment for but afew in that line. Providence 
has wifely endued mankind with as great a va- 
riety of inclinations and purfuits, as there is 
diverfity in their perfons; fome fhew a very 
early inclination for a fea-life, that no danger 
can deter, or perfuafions prevail with them to 
give up; which appears to be implanted for 
the purpofe of providing the means of an in- 
tercourfe between the inhabitants of diftant 
countries, by which each party may reap ad- 
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vantage by interchanging the fuperfluous pro- 
duce of diftant climes, and exercifing the mu- 
tual good offices of love and kindnefs. But 
to return to the whale; it has two orifices in 
the middle of the head, through which it 
fpouts water to a great height, and, when it 
is difturbed or wounded, with a noife like 
thunder. Its eyes are not larger than thofe of 
an ox, and placed at a great diftance from each 
other. There is no fin on. the back, but on 
the fides, under each eye there are two large 
ones which ferve it for rowing. The colour 
varies, the back of fome being red, others 
black, and another variety is mottled; the bel- 
ly is generally white. They are extremely 
beautiful in the water ; the {kin is very fmooth 
and flippery. Under the fkin the whale is co- 
vered with fat or blubber, from fix to twelve 
inches thick, which fometimes yields from one 
to two hundred barrels of oil. All Europe is 
fupplied with oil for lamps, and many other 
purpofes, from this blubber. The flefh is 
rea and coarfe, fomewhat like beef; the Green» 
landers eat it, and the Icelanders foak it in 


four whey. 
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Charles. It mutt be very difagreeable food. 
T fhould think, the oil would make it very grea- 
fy and ftrong. 

Father. So it does; but the poor peo- 
ple who live in countries fo far north, have 
but little variety of meat to tempt their appe- 
tite. In winter, as your mother has already 
remarked, the ground is covered with fnow, 
and affords no vegetation but a little mofs, 
which is found on the bodies of trees, confe- 
quently the larger animals, fuch as cattle, &e. 
cannot fubfift there. The reindeer is peculiar 
to thofe parts, aud fupplies his mafter witha 
{canty provifion during that dreary feafon ; 
but as they are valuable for many other purpo- 
fes, they are unwilling to kill them but from 
neceflity ; the fiefh of the whale is therefore 
reckoned a dainty, which may afford us a lef- 
fon, to be contented with beef and mutton, 
and to difcourage that fpirit of gluttony and 
fenfual indulgence. that prevails too glaringly 
at the tables cf the rich, who are feldom fatis- 
fied with one or two plain difhes, but cover 
their tables with a profufion, that invites a 
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falfe appetite, and waftes the good things that 
are provided for our ufe. 

Charles. Do whales ever ftray fo far 
from their ufual haunts, as to be found on 
our coafts? it would give me great pleafure to 
fee one. 

Father. There have been inftances of 
a few, that have been left at low water 
on fhore, but they occur but feldom. 
Notwithftanding its vaft fize, the whale fwims 
{wiftly, and generally againft the wind. The 
female brings but one, or at moft two young 
ones at atime, which are nine or ten feet long ; 
they fuckle their young, and if purfued, fhew 
the fame maternal folicitude for the preferva- 
tion of their offspring, as land animals, by 
wrapping them up in their fins clofe to their 


bodies. 
Sophia. Pray, does the whale yield any 


other produce, that is ufeful to man, except 
oil and whalebone ! 

Father. Yes; Spermaceti is prepared 
from the oil that is found in the head of a 
whale. It is melted over a gentle fire, and 
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put into moulds, like thofe wherein fugar 
loaves are formed ; when cold and drained, it 
is taken out and melted over again, till it be 
well purified and whitened ¢ it is then cut with 
a knife into flakes, and is ufed as a medicine 
for various complaints of the lungs ; it is alfo 
ufed for making candles, which are but little 
inferior to thofe made of wax. 

Charles. I cannot imagine what means 
can be devifed to catch and manage an animal 
of fuch prodigious fize. 

Father. No animal is fo large or pow- 
erful, but muft yield to the fuperior fagaci- 
ty of mane The method of taking whales is 
truly curious, and I fhall have pleafure ia en- 
tertaining you with a recital of it. 

All. Pray begin, we are all attention. — 

Father. Vhe whale veffels ufually fail 
about the beginning of April, and fteer north- 
ward, till they reach about the 75th degree of 
north latitude, where they ufually begin to 
meet with the ice. It is among thefe huge 
heaps of ice, that float about in thefe feas, 
that they find the whale, and there moft of the 
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veflels take their ftation for the fifhing. 
Every fhip has fix or feven boats belong- 
ing to it, each of which has one harpooner, 
one man to fteer, one to manage the line, 
and four feamen to row it; each boat is pro- 
vided with two or three harpoons, feve- 
ral lances, and fix lines faftened together, 
each one hundred and twenty fathoms long. 
To each harping iron is faftened a ftrong ftick, 
about fix feet long, and a foft pliable line of 
as many fathoms, called the fore guager, 
which is faftened to the lines in the boat. 
The inftrument with which the whale is ftruck, 
is a harping iron, or javelin, pointed with 
fteel, in atriangular fhape, like the barb of an 
arrow. ‘The harpooner, upon fight of the fifh, 
flings the harping iron with all his might a- 
gainft its back; and if he be fo fortunate as to 
penetrate the fkin and fat, into the flefh, he 
lets go a line faftened to the harping iron, at 
the end of which is a gourd, which fwimming 
on the water, difcovers where the whale is: 
for the minute he is wounded, he plunges to 
the bottom, commonly fwimming againft the 
wind ; and this is the moment of danger, left 
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he fhould outrun the length of the line, and 
pull the boat after him into the deep; to 
guard againft this inconvenience, a man is 
fixed by the line with a fharp knife, ready to 
cut it in a moment, in cafe of neceflity. If 
the whale return for air to breathe, the har- 
pooner takes the opportunity to give him a 
frefh wound, till fainting by lofs of blood, 
from repeated wounds, the men feize that mo- 
ment for approaching him, and thrufting a 
long fteel lance under his gills, into his breaft, 
and through the inteftines, foon difpatch him. 
When the carcafe begins to float, they cut 
holes in the fins and tail, and tying a rope in 
them, tow him to the veffel, where he is faft- 
ened to the larboard fide of the fhip, floating 
upon his back, almoft level with the fea. 

Charles. What wonderful {kill and dexteri- 
ty are requifite in a Greenland failor ! I fhould 
like to make one voyage with them. 

Mother. Your curiofity and ardour are 
excited by the account your father has gi- 
ven us of their expeditions, but you are not 
aware of the hardlhips they underzo from the 


feverity of thefe northern climates. 
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Augusta. I have been accuftomed to look 






with contempt on fuch people, as greatly my 
inferiors; but for the future, I will try to I 
refpect every body whofe emyloyments are ufe- 
ful. ; 

Fathere You will do right ; for a 
Greenland whale catcher is a much more valu- ; 
able member of fociety, than an idle man of . 
fortune, who lives on the labours of others. Fe 
In order to take the blubber or fat, from ‘ 
which they procure the oil, and the fins, as 7 
they are called, or whalebone, feveral men Fy 
get upon the fifh, equipped with akind ofiron Fy 
caulkers or fpurs, to prevent their flipping, la 
and cut off the tail, which is hoifted on deck, T 
and then cut fquare pieces of blubber, weigh- n 
ing two or three thoufand pounds, which are ‘a 
hoifted on board with the capftan, where each ar 
piece is again divided into finaller pieces, of he 
two or three hundred pounds weight, then 1 
thefe are thrown into the hold, and left for a & 
few days to drain. When all the blubber is V 
cut from off the belly of the fifth, it is turned - 
on one fide, by means of a piece of blubber, fo 






left in the middle, called the cant or turning 
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piece: thus they cut out the fides in large 
pieces, Which they call hockies. The next 
operation is to cut out the two large jaw bones, 
fituated in the uhder lip, which when hoifted 
én deck, are cleanfed, and faftened to the 
fhrouds, with tubs placed under them to 
catch the oil which they difcharge. The car- 
cafe is left to float, and fupplies food for 
Greenland birds, called mallemuck, &c. Af- 
ter the pieces of blubber have lain a few days 
in the hold, they hoift them on deck, cut 
them into fmall pieces, and put them through 
the bung holes into their cafks; one of the - 
largeft fifth will fill more than feventy butts. 
The produce of a good large whale is valued 
at about one thoufand pounds- When thus 
richly laden, they begin to fail homewards 
with their fpoil: on their return, the fat is to 
be boiled, and melted down into train-oil. 
The whale.fifhery begins in May, and conti- 
nues through the months of June and July. 
Whether the thips are fuccefsful or not, they 
muft come away, and get clear of the ice be, 
fore the end of Auguft. 

Sophia. I thank my dear father, for 
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this very entertaining account. I fhall never 


fee_a piece of whalebone, but I fhall think of 
the labours and difficulties of the poor Green- 
land failors. 

Charles. Tadmire the courage. and ingenu-. 
ity of thofe wees. attempted to catch 
whales. 

Father. Probably ‘accident difcovered 
the ufe that might be made of them, and 
induced fome needy bold adventurer to 
make the attempt ; but many muft have been 
the hazards and difappointments, before the 
art was reduced to a fyftem, as it is now, 
Rude and imperfe& is the beginning of all 
knowledge. Perfeverance and experience have 
contributed more than genius, to the difcove- 
ry of things ufeful, to accommodate the life 
of man. 

Mother. Much is due to the man who 
firft ventured his life to procure fo ufeful a 
commodity as train-oil, without which ma- 
ny muft pals a long dreary winter’s night, with- 
out even the cheering rays of a lamp- 

Henry. But, mamma, they can buy can- 
dles. 


+t 
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Mrs. Harcourtr Candles, indeed, are very 
ufeful , but oil is cheaper, and there would 
not be a fufficient quantity of tallow to light 
our ftreets of anight- All the cities in Eu- 
rope are lightted with oil, which is a great ac- 
commodation to their refpe&tive inhabitants. 





ANECDOTES. 


A SCHOOLMASTER in a country village, 
who, formerly, aéted as a barber to the village, 
being in difpute with the parish clerk, on 
a point of grammar—“ It is downright darda- 
yism,” {aid the clerk ; *“* Barbarism ?” replied 
the pedagogue,—* Do you mean to infult me? 
a barber {peaks as good Englifh as a parifh 
clerk any day.” 

Dr. JOHNSON. 
Who is faid to have had an uncommonly good 
memory, ‘tells us, that when he was a boy, he 
ufed, after he had acquired any frefh knowledge 
from his books, to run and tell it to an old wo- 
man, of whom he was very fond. This exer- 
cife was fo agreeable to him, that it imprinted 
what he read upon his memory. 
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FREEDOM. 
Extracted from Cowper’s Poems: 


With an Elegant Engraving- 









ASK not the boy, who when the breeze of 

morn 

Firft fhakes the glittering drops from every 
thorn 

Unfolds his fleck, then under bank or bufh 

Sits linking cherry ftones, or platting rufh, 

How fair is freedom ?—he was always free : 

‘To carve his ruftic name upon a tree, 

To {nare the mole, or with ill-fafhioned hook 

To draw th’ incautious minnow from the brook, 

Are life’s prime pleafures in his fimple view, ' 

His flock the chief concern he ever knew— 

She fhines but little in his heedlefs eyes, 

The good we never mifs we rarely prize ; 

But afk the noble drudge in ftate affairs, 

Efcap’d from office and its conftart cares, 

What charms he fees in freedom’s {mile ex- 

refs'd, 
In ied loft fo long, now repoffefs’d ; 
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The tongue whofe ftrains were cogent as com- 
mands, 
Rever’d at home, and felt in foreign lands, 
Shall own itfelfa ftamm’rer in that caufe, 
Or plead its filence as its beft applaufe- 
He knows indeed that, whether drefs’d or rude, 
Wild without art, or artfully fubdu’d, 
Nature in ev’ry form infpires delight, 
But never mark’d her with fo juft a fight. 
Her hedge-row fhrubs, a variegated ftore, 
: With woodbine and wild rofes mantled o’er, 
Green banks and furrow’d lands, the ftream 
that fpreads 
Its cooling vapour o’er the dewy meads, 
Downs that almoft efcape th’ inquiring eye, 
That melt and fade into the diftant fky, 
Beauties he lately flighted as he pafs’d, 
Seem all created fince he travelled laft. 





—— eee 


TO THE SWILCAR OAK.* , 
By Dr. Darwin. 


GIGANTIC oak! whofe wrinkled form 
hath ftood, 
Age after age, the patriarch of the wood, 





*In Needwood forest. This tall tree, which 
stands singly upon a beautiful lawn, measures 
thirteen yards round its base. It is believed 
to be six bundred years old. 
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Thou, who haft feen a thoufand fprings unfold 

Their ravell’d buds, and dip their flowers in 
gold ; 

Ten thoufand times yon moon relight her horn, 

And the bright ftar of evening gild the morn! 


Firft when the Druid bards, with filver hair 

Pour’d round thy trunk the melody of pray’r ; 

When chiefs and heroes join’d the kneeling 
throng, 

And choral virgins trill’d the adoring fong ; 

While harps refponfive rung amid the glade, 

And holy echoes thrill’d thy vaulted fhade, 

Say, did fuch dulcet notes arreft thy gales, 

As Munpy pours along the liftening vales ? 


Gigantic oak ! thy hoary head fublime 

Ere while mutt perifh in the wrecks of time ; 

Should round thy brow innoxious lightnings 
fhoot, 

And no fierce whirlwinds fhake thy ftedfaft 
root ; 

Yet thon fhalt fall! thy leafy treffes fade, 

And thofe bare fhatter’d antlers ftrew the 
glade ; 

Arm after arm, fhall leave the mouldering buft! 

And thy firm fibres crumble in the duft. 


But Monnpy’s verfe fhall confecrate thy name, 

And rifing forefts envy Switcar’s fame ; 

Green fhall thy gems expand, thy branches 
play, 

And bloom forever in the immortal lay. 
























OF WOMAN. 


“IN ancient Greece, fo much in hifl’ry 
fam’d, 
‘A ruinous city ftood, Abdera nam’d; 
“ Its people moft degenerate and bafe, 
“ Were thought a feandal to the human race:” 
No ioit compaffion warm’d their fordid breafts, 
Their aétions prov’dthem kindred to the beafts. 


Great Sopnoc es, fkill’d in poetic art; 

To raife the fancy, and refine the heart, 

With magic foftnefs, touch’d the golden lyre, 

Sweet was the found ; all gaze and all admire. 

He fang of woinan’s charuss—the pleafing 
fong’, 

In fweet vibrations, footh’d the lifl’ning 
throng. 

The poet ceas’d—how chang’d the city fhone, 

Murders and deeds of malice all were flown ; 


Soft, gentle fighs were breath’d from hearts 
iincere , 

On every cheek was feen the tender tear, 

To deeds malicious, not a heart could move, 

For how could malice dwell with gentle love ? 

But, in reverfe to Sopuoc.es, of late, 

A “ brace” of fnarling cynics {bow their hate, 

And jointly ftrive, in rude fatiric verie, 

To prove the virtuous fair—man’s greateft 
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What could, O Zoruus, infpire thy foul, 
To fcourge the tender fex, condemn the whole, 
And note it as a plain, unerring rule, 

That ‘every woman ftrives to be a fool ?” 

Say haft thou read the fair PutLEN1a’s lays, 

And ftill canft from her wreft the well- earn’d 
bays? 

“ Go climb the rugged A/ps, ambitious fool, 

** To pleafe the boys, and be their theme at 
{chool.* 


Thy heart, Diocenss did furies fteel 

With iron rage, and teach thee not to feel, 

That thou fhould’ft paint the fex in blackeft 
dies, 

As fiends, which from Tartarean regions rife ? 

Canft thou, like Mizron, breathe a ftrain di- 
vine? 

Or is the godlike Tuomson’s genius thine? 

Yet thefe immortal bards could treat the fair, 

As the juft objects of their gen’rous care.t 





*I, demens, et sevas curre per Alpes. 
Ut pueris placeas, et declamatio fiase 
JUVENAL, 
tGrace was in all ber steps, Heaven in ber eye, 
In every gesture dignity and love. 
MILTON. 
To raise the virtues, animate the bliss, 
And sweeten all ide soil of buman life. 
THOMSON, 
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Say, if the Power, who form’d the human 
mind, 

A “negro wench” to fcience has inclin’d, 

Shall fhe not write, and rival e’en thy ftrain ? 

Tho’ with a “ Pudding Stick” in lieu of pen. 


Could man but know, how oft the keeneft 
{mart, . 

Pervades the fair, the harmlefs virgin’s heart, 

When erft fhe meets the rough fatiric page, 

Where he has written with vindictive rage, 

Sure the chill’d heart humanity might warm, 

To quit the pen, nor the defencelefs harm, 

But ZotLus, cruel as the favage brood, 

Could paint the fex in every form but good ; 

“ Surly Drocenes” refumes the ftrain, 

And ftrives to give the tender bofom pain- 

The wolf, relentlefs favage of the wood, 

Purfues the lamband drinks her hermlefs blood : 

The ravenous hawk, defcending from above, 

May trufs, in harpy claws, the trembling 
dove; 

But chief when man, to whom a foul was gi- 
ven ; 

Who wears {weet majefty, and looks at Hea- 
ven, 

In whofe unpolifh’d lays, replete with gall, 

The vileft Rhillippics on woman fall ; 

Let him not fear the gentle, injur’d maid, 

* To curfe and kill is not a woman’s trade.” 

May Heaven, in Mercy to his errors, blind, 

Beftow a jufter thought and fofter mind. 
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aliens A 
In 
A: 
TO A FRIEND, Si 
Who asked bow I felt, when the Nurse first aj 
presented my Infant to me. Hi 
Charles! my flow heart was only fad, when firft “ 
I fcann'd that face of feeble infancy : Ba 
For dimlv on my thoughtful {pirit burft yr 
All I had been, and all my babe might be! T* 
But when I faw it on its mother’s arm, Th 
And hanging at her bofom (fhe the while 0; 
Bent o’er its features with a tearful fimile) Aa 
Then I was thrill’d and melted, and moft warm me 
Amprefs’d a father’s kifs: and all beguil’d We 
Of dark remembrance, and prefageful fear Th 
I feem’d to fee an angel’s form appear.— Sw. 
*T was even thine, beloved woman mild! For 
So for the mother’s fake the child was dear, Da 
And dearer was the mother for the child. os 
COLERIDGE. The 





THE KISS. 


ONE kifs, dear maid! I faid and figh’d— 
Your fcorn the little boon denied. 
Ah why refufe the blamelefs blifs ? 
Can danger lurk within a kifs ? 

Yon viewlefs wand’rer of the vale, — 
The fpirit of the weftern gale, 
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At morning’s break, at evening’s clofe 
Inhales the fweetnefs of the rofe, 

And hovers o’er the uninjur’d bloom 
Sighing back the foft perfume. 

t | Vigour to the zephyr’s wing 

Her netar-breathing kiffes fling ; 

And he the glitter of the dew 

Scatters on the rofe’s hue. 

Bafhful lo! fhe bends her head, 

And darts a blufh of deeper red! 

Too well thofe lovely lips difclofe 

The triumphs of the op’ning rofe: 

O fair! O graceful: bid them prove 

As paflive to the breath of love- 

In tender accents, faint and low, 
Weil-pleas’d I hear the whifper’d “ No!” 
The whifper’d ** No” how little meant! 
Sweet falfehood, that endears confent ! 
For on thofe lovely lips the while 

Dawns the foft relenting {mile, 

And tempts, with feign’didiffuafion coy, 
The gentle violence of joy. 








COLERIDGE. 


CONSUMPTION. 


Confumption hence! approach not thofe I 
love, 
For thou canft play upon the heart's beft feel- 
ings 
A fad variety of hopes and fears. 








144 Consumption. 

Thy flatt'ring hand paints the poor victim's 
cheek {ous ttores, 

With rofes, ftol’n from health’s moft beaute. 

And gives fuch luftre to the sinking eye, 

As love and rapture’s warm emotions yield: 

Thou, while the victim bends beneath thy 
power, 

With the fair promife of returning health 

Veil’ft the expeting grave from anxious love, 

As the fly angler hides the fatal hook 

By glitt’ring baits from his unwary prey. 

Thou bid’ft the friend watch o’er thy varying 
hues, {pleafure 

As the poor fcheol boy, whofe long-promis’d 

A threat’ning cloud feeims ready to deftroy, 

Watches each little tranfient gleam of fun-fhine 

And, im idea, fees returning brightnefs 

Beaming from partial into general {plendour! 

“hou rais’ft up the foul of tond anxiety, 

E’en to the higheft pinnacle of hope, 

To caft.it down to forrow’s deepeft cave. 

Death, unexpected, fteals upon fecurity, 

And on thy victim lays his tron hand, 

Smiling «midft the beauty thou haft made 

Ye, who have watch’d betide a fading frien d, 

Unconfcious that the blufh, each feature boait- 
ed, [beauty ; 

Bloom’d like the night-shade with unwholesome 

Ye, who have wept, then {mil’d amidft your 
tears, {feem’d ; 

And chid fore-bodings which ill-founded 

Ye, that have felt all this, and ¢4en been call’d 

To pay the last sad tribute of affection, : 

Bear witnefs to the juftice of the picture ! 
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No. III. VOL. IV. 


Ses 
AN EPITOME OF GEOGRAPHY. 


LATELY DRAWN UP FOR A SEMINARY OF 
EDUCATION IN THE VICINITY OF LONDONs 


GEOGRAPHY is a {cience which explains 
the properties of the earth, both in refpect to 
land and water; for of thofe two parts the 
terraqueous globe is compofed: 

The roundnefs of the earth may be proved 
by a variety of arguments. 1. When weare 
on board a fhip at fea, we may be out of fight 
bf land when the land is near enough to 
be vilible, ifit were not hid from our eye by 
the convexity of the water. In this cafe the 
tops of hills or cliffs, fteeples, towers, &c. ke. 
firft appear to our view, next, the building, 
and, at laft of all, the fhore, which can pro- 
ceed from nothing elfe but the roundnefs of 
the earth, whereby the lower objects are lon- 
ger hid from the fight than thofe which ate 

N 
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higher. 2. The higher the eye is, the farther 
the view will be extended: it is very common 
for feamen on the top of the maft to difcover 
land or fhips at a greater diftance than thofe 
can do who ftand upon the deck; the obje& 
being hid from the latter by the convexity of 
the water. 3- When we ftand upon the fhore, 
the higheft part of'a fhip is vifiole at the great- 
eft diflance ; if the fhip is going from us out 
to fea, we fhall continuc to fee the maft after 
the bull or body of the fhip difappears, and 
the top of the maft will be feen the longeft; 
but if the furface of the fea were flat, every 
part of an object would be equally vifible ; and 
not the higheft, but the largeft part of an ob. 
ict would be yifible at the greateft diftance, 
to that we fhould be able to fee the hull ofa 
Ship farther off than the malt: but this is can- 
trary to experience ; confequently the earth is 
round. 4. The convexity of the water may 
be feen in calm weather, and where the fiuid 
is unrufded by the agitation of the ftream, pro- 
yided it be a mile or two in a firaight line, for 
alittle boat upon the water may be feen by a 
perfon whofe eye is a finall height above the 
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water 3 but if he ftoops down and lays his eye 
near the furface, he will find that the boat is 
covered by the convexity of the water. ¢. 
Several navigators have failed round the earth ; 
not in an exact circle, the winding of the 
fhores preventing them from failing on in a 
dire&t courfe ; but by failing continually to 
the weftward, they have reached the place 
from whence they at firft departed, ‘This was 
performed by Magellan, Cavendifh, Sir Fran¢ 
cis Drake, Lord Anfon, Bougainville, Comé 
modore Byron, the captains Carteret, Wallis, 
Cook, and others: All the appearances of, 
the heavens, both at land and fea; are the 
fame as they would be were the earth a globe, 
which proves that it really is fuch, and, laftly; 
eclipfes of the moon, which are caufed by the 
fhadow of the earth falling on that planet, de- 
monftrate that the earth is of a ghobular fix 
gure; for this fhadow is always globular, 
whatever fituation the earth may be in at that 
time : now a body muft be globular which al- 
ways cafts a circular fhadow. Nor are the 
little unevenneffes on the earth’s furface, 
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arifing from hills and valleys, any material 
objection to its being confidered as a round 
body ; becaufe the higheft mountains bear a 
Jefs proportion to the bulk of the earth, than 
the little rifings on the coat of an orange bear 
to that fruit ; or a grain of fand to an artificial 
globe of nine inches diameter: and according. 
ly, we find that the mountains and vallies on 
the furface of the earth, caufe no irregulari- 


ties in the fhadow during a lunar eclipfe ; the 


circumference thereof being even and regular, 
and appearing as if caft by a body truly regu. 
Jar. 

The methods made ufe of to meafure the 
earth are very plain and eafy to be underflood, 
But it will be neceffary to obferve that every 
great circle, and confequently the circumfer- 
ence of the earth, is divided into 360 equal 
parts, called degrees, and every degree into 
60 equal parts, called minutes, &c. It was 
neceflary to give the preference to fome num- 
ber, and, probably, that of 360 was fixed up- 
on for this reafon, that it admits of feveral 
convenient divifions, as well by the figure 3 


as 3. Thus the halfis 180, the quarter 9% 
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i and the half quarter 45. Alfo the third of 
d 360 is 120, the third of which again is 40. 

Few other numbers can boaft of this advan 
n tage, efpecially as every number in both the 
iY above divifions is alfo further divifible by five- 
al As every circle isdivided into 360 degrees, 
5 if at two places, fituated north and fouth of 
n each other, the altitude of the fun be taken 


o2 the fame day at noon, and the fun be 
found ta be one degree nearer to the zenith 


; at one place than the other, thofe two places 
a are one degree afunder, Now if the diftance 

between thefe two places be meafured bya 
he chain, or otherwife, we fhall know the length 
. of a degree and confequently of any part ofa 

degree, in Englifh meafure. This has been 
2 done by feveral geographers, particularly by 
al Richard Norwood, who, in the year 163%, ob- 
+ ferved the difference of latitude, and meafu- 
i red the diftance between London and York, by 
Ms which it appeared, that 367,2co Englith feet, 
p> or 69 miles and a half, and 14 poles, make a, 
al cegree.e Hence the whole circumference of 
4 the globe will be 25,020, and its diameter 


7,970 Englifh miles, reckoning 69 and q half 
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to adegree. If the odd poles be taken ints 
the account, the circumference will then be 
25,035 miles, and 240 poles. 

The map of the world will give you a much 
better idea of the world itfelf, than the bef 
verbal defcription. It reprefents the artificial 
globe taken out of its horizon, fqueezed flat, 
cut through, and the two hemifpheres placed 
clofe to each other. 

Into how many parts is the earth divided? 

Into four parts or quarters; viz. 1. Eu- 
rope; 2 Afia; 3. Africa, aud 4. America. 


What are the other nominal parts of the 


earth ; or how is it yet further divided, in re. 


lation to land and water ? 

It is divided into ten different parts; five be- 
longing toland; viz. 1. Continent; 2. An 
ifland ; 3- A promontory orcape; 4. A pen- 
infula. 5. An iftmus. The other five belong- 
ing to water; viz. 1. An ocean; 2 A lake; 
3. A bay; 4- A gulf; and 5. A ftrait. Thefe 
anfwer to each other, as more plainly appears 
by the following defcription : 

LAND. 


1. A continent is a large tract or valt exe 
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a tent of main land, not feparated by any ocean: 
e Thus Europe, Afia, Africa, &c. are conti« 
nentse 
2. An ifland is a tract of land furrounded 
t with water; as Great Britain, Ireland, Ja- 
l maica, Madagafcar, &c. &es 
’ 3. A promontory or cape, is a portion of 


land running far into the fea ; as Cape Verde, 
Cape of Good Hope, &cs &c. 
4A peninfula is a part or portion of the 
earth almoft furrounded with water, fave on- 
ly a part or narrow neck of land, which joins 
or unites it to a continent; as Jutland, the 
Morea, the Crim Tartary, &c. 


, it 

is 
' 

. Bt 
| 
! 


5- An iftmus is a narrow part of land, by 
which a peninfula is joined to a continent or 
| main land, as the iftmus of Panama, which 
joins North and South Amevica together; the’ 
iftmus of Corinth, &c. &e. 


= OT En - nen  a 
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WATER- 

1. An qcean, or fea, is a large extent or 
colleGtion of waters not divided by Iand ; fuch 
as the Atlantic or Weftern Ocean, the Indian 
Ocean, &c. 
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24 A lake is a tra&t of water furrounded by 
land; as the Lake of Geneva, the Dead Sea, 
the Cafpian Sea, &c. 

3- A bay is a portion or part of the fea, 
running far vp the main land; as. the Bay of 
Bifcay, Bay of Bengal, &c. 

4. A gulf is a part of the ocean, almoft fur- 
rounded with land, fave fome ftrait or narrow 


gut of water, by which it has a communicati- 


om with the ocean; asthe Gulf of Perfia, &c. 
s- A ftrait is a arrow pailage or part of the 
fea, which joins one fea to another, as the 


Straits of Gibralter, which join the Mediter, . 


ranean Sea to the Atlantic Ocean; the Straits 
of Babelmandel, &c. &c. 

Two advantages attend the following difiri- 
bution of the four quarters of the world. rft- 
By afcertaining the. divifion North, South, ov 
Middle, in which the kingdom flands, we im- 
ftantly afcertain its fituation between the equa- 
tor and the poles, upon which many impostant 
circumftances depend, ¢Hmates, fezfons, &c, 
adly. By afcertaining in what part of thefe 
faid divifions the kingdom is fituated, we can 
tell, (for we proceed upiformly from west ta 
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east) its weftern or eaftern pofition, upon which 
alfo depend’ many important circumftances, 
time of day, &c. By thefe two fimple ar- 
rangements, we can likewife, with eafe, form 
an idea of the relative fituation of the nations 
of the earth to each other. Of the utility of 
this new mode, of diftribution, the author 
fpeaks with the greater confidence, becaufe 
he has adopted it with fuccefs in his own fe- 
minary. 

EvropE is bounded on the north by the 
Frozen Sea, on the fouth by the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, which divides it from Africa; on 
the eaft by Ruffia in Afia, the river Don, or 
Tanais, and the Black Sea; on the weft by 
the Atlantic Ocean, which feparates it from 
America. It is 3000 miles in length, from 
Cape St. Vincent to the River Oby.- Jn 
breacth 2500, from the North Cape in Nor- 
way, tothe Morea in Greece. 


The chief countries of Europe, in the North, 
gre, 
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Norway, CAPITAL, Bergen. 
Stockholin, 
Denmark —— Copenhagen. 


Sweden 








Russia —— Peterfburgh, or ans 





ciently, Mofcow, 
IN THE MIDDLE. 
ist. Row. 


Netherlands, caritat, Amflerdam. 





Germany Vienna, 
Prussia — Berlin. 
Poland —— Warfaw, or 
Cracow. 
2d. Row. 
France, CAPITAL, Parisé 
Switzerland Geneva. 





Hungary — Buda. 
Little Tartary——= = Oczakow: 


IN THE SOUTH. 


Portugal, capritat, Lifbon. 
Spain Madrid. 
Ltaly — Rome. 





Turkey, in Europe Conftantinople« 
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Asta is bounded on the North by the Icy 
Sea; on the fouth by the Indian Sea ; on the 
weft by the Red Sea; Mediterranean Sea, 
Europe, and part of Africa, and by the Nor- 
thern Pacific Ocean on the eaft. It is in length 
4740 miles, from the Dardanelles to the eaft- 





ern fhores of Tartary. In breadth 4380 miles, 
from Malacea to Nova Zembla. 


The chief Countries of Afia are, 





NORTH. 
Georgii, CAPITAL, Tefiis. 
Great Tartary Tobolfki. 
MIDDLE. 


Holy Land, capita.  Jerufalem. 











Persia Ifpahan- - 

dlogul Emptre Delhi. 

China Pekin. 
SOUTH. 

Arabiu, CAPITAL, Mecca. 

East Indies Calcutta. 





AFRICA is bounded on all fides by feas, ex- 
cept the Ifimus of Suez, by which it is joined 


b 


‘to Afia; the Mediterranean being on the 
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north; the Atlantic Ocean on the weft and 
fouth ; andthe Indian Ocean and Red Sea on 
theeaft. It isin length 4300 miles from the 
Cape of Good Hope, in the fouth, to Cape Bo. 
nain the North. The breadth is 3500 miles, 
from Cape Verde, in the weft, to Cape Guars 
defui in the eaft. 


The chief Countries of Africa, are, 











NORTH. 
Morocco, CAPITAL, Moroccos 
Statesof Barbary Algiers. 
Biledulgerid —- Duro. 
Egypt : —— Grand Cairo. 
MIDDLE. 


Zaara, or the Desert. Negroland. Gui 
wea. Nubia, or Abyssinia. 
SOUTH. 


Ethiopia. Congo. Zanguebar- Caffraria 
In this laft diftri&t is the Cape of Good Hope, 4 
Settlement. now in the polleffion of Great Bris 


tain. 
The continent of America is divided by 


the Ifttmus of Darien, into north and fouth 
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d Itisin length 10,000 miles. Itsaverage breadth 
n is 2000. North America is bounded on the 
€ north by unknown parts; on the fouth by 
a South America; on the eaft bythe Atlantic 
3) Ocean, on the weft by the Pacific Ocean. 

l* 


The North part of NorrH AMERICA con- 
tains three Countries : 

New Wales. New Britain, or Esquimaux. 

Canada, or New France, capital Quebec, near 


which alfo is Montreal. 


The Middle Four: 


New Albion. Granada. Louisiana; and 
the United States; which includethefe Six- 
teen States. New-Hampfhire, Maffachufetts, 
Rhode-Ifland, Conneéticut, Vermont, New 





wis 
York, New Jerfey, Pennfylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, Teneflee. Ohio 

‘tds is about to be added. | 

» 4 ; . : 

. The South contains Three Countries : 

ris 


California. Mexico, or New Spain, and 
by Florida. 
Soutn AstERicA is bounded on the north 
O 
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by North America; on the South by the 
South Sea; on the eaft by the Atlantic Ocean; 
on the weft by the Pacific Ocean. 


The North part contains Two Countries : 


Terra Firma and Guiana. 
The Middle Four : 

Peru. Amazonia. Paraguay, and Brazil. 
The South Two : 

Chili and Patagonia. 

‘he principal Oceans are; 1. Artic. 2 
Antarctic. 3. Atlantic, North and South 
4. Pacific, North and South. 5. Indian Q- 
cean. 6. German Ocean. 

The principal Seas are ; the Mediterranean, 
Baltic, North Sea, Irith Sea, Red Sea, Black 
Sea, Chinefe Sea, 

Principal Bays are; Bifcay, Bengal, Hud- 
fon’s, Baffin’s, 

Principal Straits. Gibralter, Dover, Ba- 
belmandel, Magellan, Davies’s, Bherring’s, 
Hud{on’s. 

Principal Gulphse Mexico, in which he 
the Weft Indies; Perfian, Bothnia, Oby and 


St. Lawrence, Venice. 
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Principal Lakes are in North America, ex- 
cepting the Cafpian Sea, which is a lake in 
Asia. Weller lakes are to be found in Swit. 
zerland, Scotland, and other countries of Eu- 
rope, where mountains abound. The Ameri- 
can lakes are; Superior, Huron, Erie, and 
Ontario. In the map they are eafily diftin- 
guifhed. aes 


Iflands belonging to Europe. 


1. Great Britain, which includes England, 
Scotland, and Wales- 2. Ireland. 

The leffer ifles; and firft of fuch as lie 
near Great Britain. 

Thofe on the North are; 1. The Orkneys, 
or Arcades. 2- The Shetland Ifles. 

Thofe on the South are; 1. The Portland 
Ile. 2. The Ifle of Wight. Alfo Jerfey 
and Guernfey near France. : 

Thofe on the eaft are; 1- Holy Ifland. 2. 
Fern Ifland. 3. Cocket Ifland. 4. Shepey 
Iiland. s. The Ifle of Thanet. 

Thofe on the Weft are; 1. Lewis Ifland.- 
2. Skye. 3. Mull. 4. Jura. 5. Illa. 6. 
Bute and Arran ; all thefe are called the He- 
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brides, or weftern Ifles on the coaft of Scot- 
land. 7. Man. 8. Anglefey. 9g. Lundy ; 
and ro. Scilly Ifles. 

Of other iflands in Europe, more diftant 
from Great Britain. 

Thofe of Sweden are feveninnumber. ft. 


Rugen, 2. Ocland. 3. Gothland. 4. Ofel. . 


5- Dago. 6 Aland. 7. Ween. 

Thofe of Denmark are ten. Zealand, Fu- 
men, Langland, Laland, Falfter, Mona, Fe- 
meren, Alfan, Iceland, Bornholm. 

The Azores lie weft of Europe, and are fub- 
je& to the King of Portugal. 

Mediterranean iflands are ten. Yvica, Mi- 
norca,- Majorca, Corfica, Sardinia, Malta, 
Sicily, Candia, Rhodes, and Cyprus. 


Of the Iflands of Afia. 


There are a great number, but they are 
chiefly reduced to thefe fix, whofe fituations 
are as follows ; 1. Japan Iflands, E. of China. 
2. The Phillippine Iflands, S. W. of Japan. 
3. The Moluccas, S. of the Phillippine. 4. 
The Sunda, W. of the Moluccas. 5. The 
Banda, or Nutmeg Iflands ; and, 6. Ceylon, 
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W. of the Sunda, whofe capital is Gandia or 
Candy. 


Of African Iflands. 

There are many fmall iflands, but the moft 
noted are the following; viz. the Ifland of 
Madagafcar, the Cape Verde, the Canary, 
and the Madeira Iflands. 

There are fome of lefs note; viz. Zocotara, 
fubje& to the Arabians ; Comora, N. W. of 
Madagafcar ; St. Thomas, Anabona, fubjeé& 
to the Portuguefe, lying weft of Ethiopia; St. 
Helena, fubje& to the Englifh, lying S. W. 
of St. Thomas’s, and the Ifle of Afcenfion, 
N. W. of St. Helena. St. Helena is a place 
of refrefhment for the Englifh Eaft India fhips, 
being about half way between them and that 


diftant country. 


American Iflands. 

The principal iflands of America are ten, 
which are thus divided ; 1. Newfoundland, fa- 
mous for cod. 2. Cuba. 3- Jamaica. 4. 
Hifpaniola. 5. Porto Rico. 6. Bermudas. 
7. Lucayes, or Bahamas. 8. Carribbees. 9. 
Sotorento, called the little Antilles. Thefe, 
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excepting Newfoundland, are the West Indies, 
in the entrance tothe vaft bay of Mexsco. In 
the fouth is, 10. Terra del Fuego, feparated 
from the continent by the Straits of Magellan. 


New Difcoveries. 

The principal of thofe newly difcovered, are; 
Otaheite, the Society Iflands, The Friendly 
Iflands. The New Hebrides, New Caledonia, 
The Marquefas, The Pelew Iflands, and the 
Sandwich Iflands, all in the Pacific Ocean. 
At one end of the latter, called Owyhee, Cap- 
tain Cook was unfortunately killed, February 
14, 1779+ 7 

Thofe iflands more perfectly explored, are ; 
New Guinea, New Zealand, and New Hol- 
land, lying between the Indian and Pacific 
Ocean ; the ‘atter is by much the largelt in the 
whole world ; on the eaft fide of which, called 
New South Wales, is Botany Bay, the place to 
which the convicts are now tran{ported ; dif- 
tant from London 10,c50 miles S. E. 

The firft conviéts deftined for Botany Bay 
(being 750 in number) failed from Portfinouth 
on Sunday the 13th of May, 1787, and arri- 
ved at Botany Bay in January 1788. Collins 
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has lately publifhed a copious account of this 


fettlement. 


The principal Rivers in Europe, with the chief 
towuis or cities on their banks. 

































































Elbe Hamburg Germany. 
Danube Vienna Germany. 
Rhine Franckfort Germany. 
Seine Paris France. 
Loire Nantz France. 
Garonne —JBourdeaux France. 
Rhone Lyons —— France. 
Tagus Lisbon Portugal. 
Ebro Saragosa ——Spain. 
Douro Oporto Spain. 
Tiber sxome —-lItaly. 
Nieper ——Oczakow —Little Tartary. 
Vittula Warsaw Poland. - 
Don & Wolga Ruffia. 
In England. 
Thames —— London. 
Seven — — Bristol. 
lumber —— Aull. 
Merfey —— Liverpool. 
Dee —— Chester. 
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Tweed —— Berwick. 
Medway Rochester, Chatham, 
and Sheerness. 





In Scotland. 


























Frith of Forth Edinburgh. 
Clyde —— Glascow. 
Frith of Tay —— Perth. 
att Dee —— Aberdeen. 
ie Frith of Murray —— Inverness. 
n ' Spey —— Focabers. 
; t In Ireland. 
i } Liffey Dublin. 
af Shannon -——— Limerick. 
an Boyne —— Drogheda. 
| | In Afia. 
a Euphrates in Perfia, between which and 
| the Tigris lay Paradise. 
a. Tigris Bagdad Perfia. 
Bi { Indus Tatta Mogul Empire. 
OMe Ganges —Calcutta Eaft Indies. 
t i In Africa. 
a Nile Grand Cairo ——Egypt. 
Senegal Port Senegal Negroland. 
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In North America. 
St. Lawrence, Quebec & Montreal, Canada. 
Delaware —Pbiladelphia —Pennfylvania. 
Mififipi —MNew Orleans —Weft Florida: 
Potomack —Wasbington —Columbia. 


In South America. 

Oronoko —St. Thomas —Terra Firmas 
Amazons —WMacayo —Amazonia. 
Para —Para —Amazonia- 
La Plata —Buenos Ayres —Paraguay. 

Mott of thefe rivers in America are fo large, 
that the European rivers have been pronoun- 
ced mere rivulets.in comparifon with them. 


Mountains of Europe. 
Pyrenees, dividing France from Spain. 
Alps, dividing Italy from France and Ger- 


many. 
Appennines, running through Italy. 


* Tyrol, in Germany, near which have been 
fought feveral of the battles in the Iaft cam- 
paign. 

Carpathian, dividing Hungary from Poland 
and Tranfylvania. 

Vesuvius, in Naples 

Etna, in Sicily i Burning Mountains. 

Hecla, in Iceland . 
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Of Afia. 
Ripbean, in Afiatic Ruffia. 


Caucasus, between the Black and Cafpian 
Sea. 

Taurus, runs from little Carimania to the 
Eaft Indies. 

Libanus, between Syria and Paleftine. 

Sinai, in Arabia Petrea, whence Mofes de- 
livered the law to the Ifraelites. 


Of Africa. 


Mountains of the Aloon, Ethiopia. 
Peak of Teneriffe, Ifland of Teneriffe. 


Of North America. 
Apalachian, or Alligany Mountains, which 
have been defcriptively called the Back-bone of 
the United States. 


Of South America. 


The Andes or Cordilleras, ruuning through 
it from north to fouth, for a confiderable 
extent. 
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A CONVERSATION 
ON THE SUBJECT OF BEES. 


Cecilia, AS Iwas paying my daily vifit to 
my bees this morning, and watching their 
motions, I thought that entertainment might 
be derived from fome particulars relative to 
the order and difcipline by which they are re- 
gulated, . 

Governor. Could we purfue the peculiari- 
ties of inftin@, through all its variations, in 
the different orders of animals, it would fup- 
ply us with an inexhauiftible fource of admira- 
tion and infiru€tion; but as many of them are 
placed beyond the reach of our obfervation, 
we muft content ourfelves with the inveltiga- 
tion of thefe that are obvious to our notice, a- 
mong which the bee has ever been diflingt*.h- 
ed, 

CGoverness. The hiftory of the bee deferves 


our attention; for, although almoft every 
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168 Of Bees. 
| country houfewife furnifhes her cottage gar- a 
den with hives, yet the wonderful inftin&s det 
that guide this fmall infeét, are known only a 
to the obfervers of nature. Cecilia has {pent = 
much of her leifurein obferving the economy of = 
thofe that I have put under her management, of 
and is qualified, by experience, as well as rea- tor 
ding, to give us information upon the fubjec. ae 
We have examined together the ftructure of the fo 
parts of the bee in the microfcope. An exa& a 
defcription of them will fhew their conformity feal 
with the purpofes for which they are defigned ; vee 
therefore, my dear, begin your account of 
them. ote 
Cecilia. The honey bee, for there are ma- te 
ny kinds, is divided into three parts, confift- wing 
ing of the head, the breaft, and the belly, iy 3 
which are united by two ligaments. The eyes — 
are black, and of an oblong form, guarded by ioe He 
a horny tunicle or covering. The horns, oa 
moftly called antenna, are placed between the forth 
eyes, near the middie of the head, and aflift pale 
the infe& in feeling his way, where the eyes bole; 
are ufelefs for want of lignt. The jaws open the | 


fideways, and, being armed with teeth, ferve 
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to remove every thing offenfive or inconveni- 
ent that is found in the hive: In their wars 
with each other, they ufe their teeth, and the 
wounds they infli& with them are fuppofed to 
be fatal. Their long trunk, or probofcis, is 
of very curious conftruGion ; it enables them 
to penetrate the infide of flowers, and extract 
their delicious juice ; it is long and taper, and 
fo pliant and fiexible, that it can be contraa@- 
ed and folded up at pleafure. Four ftrong 
fcales are contrived to preferve this valuable 
member from injury, two of which form a 
fheath to it, whilft the whole is inclofed in 
the larger pair. From the breaft, which is of 
a dufky colour and oblong form, proceed two 
wings, and three legs on each fide. The bel- 
ly is divided into fix rings, or folds, which 
by fliding over one another, ferve to fhorten 
or lengthen the body. Defides the inteitines, 
it contains a bag, which is ufed as a receptacle 
forthe honey they collect. The iuices of flow- 
ers are conveyed into this bag from the pro- 
bofcis, through a narrow pipe, which pafles 
the head and breaft. The legs are finifhed, in 
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every part, with the greateft nicety; the hin- ei 
dermoft ones are hairy, and ftreaked croffwife pel 
on the infide. Within the thigh of the work- oe 
ing bee isa hollow place, edged with hair, = 
where the bee loads the materials for wax in rs 
little pellets, as large asa pepper-corn. Each is 
foot terminates in two hooks, with the points “= 
oppofite to each other; between thefe claws is fin 
a little thin fubftance, which, when unfolded, dift 
enables the in'e& to faften to glafs, or any haf 
other highly-polithed body. The fting is fitu- f 
ated at the extremity of the belly, and is com- hs 
pofed of two bearded darts, inclofed in a hor- I 
ny fheath, which has an opening near the whi 
end, for the paflage of the darts ; at the root bee 
of the fting is placed a fmall bag, filled with a 

venomous liquor, which is emitted through c 
the fheath into the wound made previoufly by itd 
the darts. Mr. Derham, who is celebrated is fe 
for curious microfcopical obfervations, relates, then 
that he counted eight beards, like thofe of filh- ae 
hooks, upon each dart in the {ting of a walp ; sre 
and the fame number may be feen, with good. Phe 
glaffes in that ofa bee. One of thefe darts is sr a 


rather longer than the other, and pierces the 
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fieth firft; the other follows inftantly. They 
penetrate deeper and deeper, alternately, with 
their beards or hooks, till the whole fting is 
buried in the flefh, and then the infertion of 
the poifonous juice finifhes the procefs. If 
the perfon, who is ftung, has prefence of mind 
to remain ftill, the bee inftintively draws the 
beards clofe to the fides of the darts, and the 
fting comes out whole; but if the infec is 
difturbed, and attempts to withdraw the fting 
haftily, the beards prevent its return, and it 
is generally left in the wound, which increa- 
fes the pain, and retards the cure. 

Henry. Iwas ftung feverely laft fummer, 
which makes me run away whenever I hear a 
bee ora wafp buzz near me. . 

Governess. It would be wifer to remain qui- 
etly without changing your pofture. There 
is fcarcely any danger to be apprehended from 
them, even were you furrounded by a whole 
fwarm, unlefs you excite their refentment, by 
moving or buffeting them. 

Augusta. Why deo you particularize the 
working bees ; are there more kinds than one 
m the fame hive? 
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| Cecilia, The working bees form the great ge 

body of the hive, which is always governed by fw 

a fovereign queen, of whom I fhall give you a ce: 

I particular defcription prefently. She has alfo fh 

another kind of fubjects, called drones, which ing 

differ confiderably from the labourers. th: 

Augusta. Ihave frequently amufed myfelf ing 

with looking at bees, as they were flying from pal 

one flower to another, but I never obferved fha 

any diftintion between them. Th 

Governess. The want of accurate obferva- ee 

tion is the general fource of ignorance. Ex- the 

ert all your diligence, children, to acquire the lov 

habit of feeing every thing with an attentive tif 

4 eye. Common objects are moftly regarded Al 

i i with indifference by the thoughtlefs and ill- es 

it educated ; and had not philofophers beftowed ee 

ui a patient inveftigation upon many things tie 

i i efteemed trivial and infignificant, fome of the to { 

i) moft ufeful and curious difcoveries in natural ing 

HW hiftory muft have remained unknown. Now, feld 

nt Cecilia, to fatisfy our impatience, acquaint us ‘elie 

| with the offices and dignity of her humming very 

f majefty. ry f 

, | Cecilia. The body of the queen bee is lon- mof 
HH 
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| 
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ger and larger than that of the reft of the 
fwarm. As fhe feldom leaves the hive, ex- 
cept for the purpofe of fettling a new colony, 
fhe has but little occafion for dexterity in fly- 
ing; her wings are indeed but ill adapted to 
that exercife, being fhort, and fcarcely reach- 
ing beyond the middle of her body, the hinder 
part of which is more taper, and terminates 
fharper than the bodies of the other bees. 
The under part of her belly and legs are of a 
brilliant gold colour. She is the mother of 
the hive, as well as its fovereign, and is fol- 
lowed, wherever flie goes, with the moft du- 
tiful obedience, by her children and fubje&s. 
A hive cannot fubfift without a queen, as fhe 
is the only female which produces eggs ; nor 
do they éver permit more than one of them to 
remain alive in the fame hive. If the happens 
to find a rival, they fight till one is killed, be- 
ing armed with a powerful fting, which fhe 
feldom ufes, except in contefts for empire, or 
when unufually proves.’. The queen bee is 
very prolific, laying feveral thoufand eggs eve- 
ry feafon : fhe generally lies concealed in the 
moft fecret part of the hive, and is never vili- 
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ble, but when the depofits her eggs in thofe 
combs which are expofed to view. She is al- 
ways attended by ten or a dozen of the com- 
mon bees, which form a kind of retinue , thefe 
courtiers follow their miftrefs with a folemn 
pace, in her progrefs trom one cell to another. 
She examines, with care, the cell where fhe 
intends to leave an egg, left there fhould be 
honey, wax, or anyembryo init. If fhe find 
it empty, fhe fixes a {mall white egg to the 
bottom of it, which is compofed of a thin mem- 
brane, or fkin, filled with a whitifh liquor. 
Should the queen inadvertantly lay more than 
one egg in the fame cell, her attendants, the 
working bees, remove the fupernumerary one. 
When a queen dies accidentally, the whole 
community defifts from its accuftomed labour, 
tonfumes the ftore of honey, and its members 
fly about their own hive, and others that are 
near them, at thofe hours when they fhould 
be at reft; they pine away with. grief, and 
mourn her Jofs by a clear and uninterrupted 
humming, which fhould be a token to their 
owner, either to take the remainder of the 


lioney, ‘or to ind them a new fovereign ; at 











the fight of whom joy returns, and her pre- 
fence animates the whole hive to frefh exerti- 
ons of induftry and aétivity. 

Governor. Charles, 1 think you are ac- 
guainted with the fecret which enabled Mr. 
Wildman to aftonifh every body, by the ex- 
traordinary feats he performed with bees. 

Charles. The facility with which he mana- 
ged them appeared like magic. He found 
the means of making a fwarm alight, juft 
where he pleafed, in afew moments. Some- 
times he commanded them to fettle upon his 
head, or to form a beard upon his chin, hang- 
ing one by another: then he would order 
them to remove to his hand, or any other part 
of his body; or, 1f more agreeable to the 
company, he would place them upon the win- 
dow, table, &c. They feemed to be ‘com- 
pletely under his control. 

Henry. How was that poffible ? Bees can- 
not underftand our language. 

Charles. He made ule of words only to 
deceive the fpectators; the magical wand 
which he ufec, to transfer them from place to 


place, was the queen bee. He placed all his 
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dependence upon their fidelity and attachment tion, 
to her; for he knew, that whereever fhe was agal: 
carried, the {warm would certainly follow. Sc 
Repeated experiments taught him, that after have 
turning up a hive, and tapping it upon the ciple 
fides and the bottom, the queen immediately but 
appeared, to know the caufe of the alarm, but men 
foon retired again among her people. By fee- lage 
ing her frequently, he learned to diftinguith ther 
her at the firft glance, and practice enabled his ] 
him to lay hold of her fo tenderly as not to on < 
endanger her perfon : having thus fecured the _ fon 
queen, he flipped her gently into his left hand, time 
without injuring her, or enraging her to fting war 
him. Then he replaced the hive, and retain- dive 
ed her as his prifoner, till fhe waz miffed by the fielc 
bees, who, as foon as they perceived their lofs, the: 
took wing with the greateft confufion ; whilft thei 
they were feeking their beloved fovereign, he thei 
placed her upon the fpot he wifhed them to fak 
fettle. The moment fhe was difcovered by a he 

few, they gave notice to the reft, till the joy- tim 
ful news was communicated to the whole fkir 
tribe, upon which they all aflembled round flid 
her, and remained a long while in that fitua- fitt 
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tion, as if afraid of being deprived of her 
again. . 

Sophia. This afcendancy over them muft 
have appeared unaccountable, before the prin- 
ciple was known by which it was obtained ; 
but Mr. White, in his Hiftory of Selborne, 
mentions an idiot boy, that lived in that vil- 
lage, who acquired an equal command over 
them, without any knowledge to guide him in 
his purfuit. He fhewed no underftanding up- 
on other fubjeéts, and during the winter fea- 
fon he would doze away the chief part of his 
time in the chimney corner; Lut as foon as 
warm weather returned, he refumed his only 
diverfion, which was fearching for bees in the 
fields, or upon funny banks. He would catch 
them with his bare hands, without fear of 
their flings ; then he would difarm them of 
their weapons, and fuck their bodies for the 
fake of their honey-bags; nay, fo far would 
he carry his temerity, that he would fome- 
times fill his bofom, between his fhirt and his 
fkin, with a number of them. He would 
flide into gardens where bees were kept, and, 
fitting down before the ftools, would rap with 
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his fingers upon the hives, and fo take the kind 
1 
bees as they came out. He has been known 
; race 
to overturn hives for the fake of the honey, of fn f 
which he was immoderately fond; and, as if 2 s 
. . . . . . oO r 
his imagination was impreffed by this one ob- : . 
4s ; ese ; with 
je, he had a habit of imitating the buzzing freth 
‘ her re 
of hees with his lips, as he ran about the 7 
ees | 
fields and gardens. aes 
e 
Governor. This account is very extraordi- sie 
nary, the circumftance feems to have arifen build 
from one of thofe natural propenfities, which 
: . clean 
we are unable to explain. 
A , : j every 
ugustae My curiofity relative to the Gt of 
queen is pretty well fatisfied ; I long to know, ee 
now, what offices are afligned to the drones. ai Gt 
i 1 
Cecilia. The common drones, though oR 
fmaller than the queen, are larger than the ay in 
working bees; and in flying mak=.~. greater poe. 
noife; they have no fting, neither .¢ their He 


probofcis or feet adapted tor colle&ting wax are 
and honey. They are the maies, and are found 


' 
in the hives only at certain periods of the year. OR 
Economy impels the working bees to deftroy mi 
the drones at the approach of winter; they do we 
not even fufier an egg or a maggot of that | pe 
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kind to efcape, but exterminate the whole 
race, as ufelefs, after the feafon for increa- 
fing the young ftock is paft, and they begin 
to provide a magazine, to fupply the-fwarm 
with food during the cold weather, when no 
frefh honey can be procured. The working 
bees are the moft numerous part of the ftate ; 
they have the care of the hive, colle&t the ho- 
ney and wax, make and work up the wax, 
build the cells, feed the young, keep the hive 
clean, defend it from intruders, and perform 
every thing neceffary to be done for the bene- 
fit of the commonwealth. As the labourers 
are the guardians of the hive, the fting is a re- 
quifite weapon for them to refft the attacks of 
their enemies ; for there are many lazy, gree- 
dy infe&ts, which will attempt to devour them, 
as well as their honey. 

Heary. You faid, that the working bees 
deftroyed the maggots of the drones ; do bees 
undergo the fame changes as filk-worms ? 

Cecilia. On the third or fourth day after 
the egg is laid, a worm or maggot is produced, 
which, when it is grown fo large as to touch 


the oppofite corner of the eell, coils itfelf wp 
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into the fhape ofa femi-circle, and floats in a falis. 
liquid, which fuftains it, and promotes its the c 
growth. ‘The working bees are very attentive to ex 
in fupplying the worms with a fufficient quan- fon, 
tity of this liquor, which is conjeftured, by the 
fome naturalifts, to be a mixture of water - then 
with the juices of plants and flowers, collected This 
purpofely for the nourifiment of the young, the w 
whilft in that helplefs, tender fate. The work- fed f 
ing bees continue to feed the worm for about of th 
eight days, till one end touches the other in comfy 
the form of a ring ; when it begins to feel the rity 1 
firft pofture uneafy, it ceafes to eat, and un- bees” 
rolls itfelf by degrees, thrufting that end for- birth 
ward towards the mouth of the cell, which is mout 
to be the head. The tafk of the attendant {catte 
bees is now changed from that of feeding the cell, 
worm, to faflening up the top ef the cell the r 
with a lid of wax; and cherifhing the brood, relics 
and advancing the approaching transformation receiy 
by their natural heat. In this concealment, an eg 
the worm prepares a web of filk in the manner dies o 
of the filk-worm. This web forms a lining te them 
the cell, and affords a convenient covering-for but tl 
the change of che worm into a pymph or chry- brow: 
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falis. In the {pace of eighteen.or twenty days, 
the change is effected, and the bee endeavours 
to extricate itfelf from its dark and narrow pris 
fon, by forcing its way with its teeth through 
the lid of the cell. One horn appears firft, 
then the head, and, at laft, the whole body. 
This expanfion to life and liberty 1s fometimes. 
the work of halfa day. The bee, when relea- 
fed from its fetters, ftands upon the furface 
of the comb, till it kas acquired its natural 
complexion, and a degree of vigour and matua 
rity toenable it to labour. The reft of the 
bees gather round it in this ftate, celebrate its 
birth, and feed it with honey out of their own 
mouths. The fhell of the chryfalis, and the 
{cattered pieces of wax, which are left inthe 
cell, are removed by the working bees; and 
the receptacle is no fooner cleared from the 
relics of its former inhabitant, and ready to 
receive another, but the queen again depofits 
an egg in it. The hair, which covers the bos 
dies of the young bees, being whitifh, caufes 
them to have the appearance ofa grey colour; 
but they gradually lofe that hue, and become 


Q 


brown. 
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Governess. As the eggs, which are defti- 
ned to become drones, are to produce larger 
infe&ts than thofe of the common bees, fo they 
are laid in cells of more exten‘ive dimenfions, 
and their coverings are raifed convex, lke a 
fmall dome, whilft the others are flat roofed. 
Thofe cells, which are intended for the recep- 
tion of the royal maggots, are built upon a 
very different model to any of the reft; they 
are of alongifh oblong form, having one end 
bigger than the other, with their outward fur- 
face full of little cavities. They are fome- 
times fixed in the middle, and at other times 
in the fide of a comb. Several common cells 
are facrificed to form a foundation and fupport 
to it. As foon as the young queen comes out 
of her cell, it is deftroyed, and the vacancy 
filled up with common cells ; but, as the bafe 
remains, the comb is found thicker in that part 
than in any other, There are apartments 
prepared in every hive for the rearing of feve- 
ral queens, left by any accident, they fhould 
be deprived of their fovereign miftrefs, and 
have none to replace her. Wehen the members 
ef the commonwealth are become too aumy- 
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fous for the extent of their city, by the additi« 
on of the young brood, a part of them, cons 
ducted by oite of the young queens, leaves 
the parent ftate, and feeks a more convenient 
fituation ellewhere. A new fwarin is always 
compofed of a queen; feveral thoufand work- 
ing bees, among which there is a mixture of 
old and young, and fome hundreds of drones. 
The moment the colony has chofen a new rea 
fidence, the labourers begin to work with the 
utinoft diligence, to procure materials for food 
and building. Apparently confcious that thétr 
queen is ready to lay her eggs, they are more 
anxious to provide cells for her progeny, than, 
for ftoring of honey- Such is their induftry, 
that they will form combs twenty inches ia 
length, end proportionably wide, in the {pace 
of a night and a day. If the weather is favour- 
able, they make more wax during the firft 
fortnight, than in all the reft of the feafon, 
Charles. ‘The community of bees does not 
excel in the arts of peace only, it is fkilled in 
the deftructive fcience of war. Ihave feen 
whole hives engaged in a pitched battle, when 
one ftate has been, by fonie circumftance, plun- 
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dered of its Konied ftore, hunger and neceffity 
have compelled its members to feek a frefh fup- 
ply in a neighbouring hive, from which they 
have been vigoroufly driven away by its own. 
ers. Great {kill is obfervable in thefe contefts, 
jn the manner of pointing the fting between 
the fcaly rings of their adverfaries bodies ; but 
it often happens that the conqueror gains the 
victory at the price of his life, for it he leave 
the fting in the wound, part of his bowels fol- 
Yows it, and certain death is the confequence, 


HONESTY AND GENEROSITY. 


A POOR man, who was door-keeper toa 
houfe in Milan, found a purfe which contain- 
ed two hundred crowns. The man who had 
Joft it, informed by a public advertifement, 
came to the houfe, and giving f{uflicient proof 
that the purfe belonged to him, the door-keep- 
er reftored it. Full, of joy and gratitude, the 
owner offered his benefactor twenty crowns, 
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which he abfolutely refufed. ‘Ten were then 
propofed, and afterwards five ; but the door- © 
keeper ftill continuing inexorable, the man 
threw his purfe upon the ground, and in an- 
gry tone, cried, * I have loft nothing, nothing 
atall, if you thus refufe to accept of a gratu- 
ity.” The door-keeper then confented to re- 
ceive five crowns, which he immediately diftri- 
buted amongft the poor, 


—_— = 


PASSION. 


TWO Gentleman were riding together, one 
of whom, who was very choleric, happened to 
be mounted on a high-mettled horfe.. The 
horfe grew a little troublefome, at which the 
tider became very angry, and whipped and 
fpurred him with great fury. The horfe, al- 
moft as wrong headed as his mafter, returned 
his treatment by kicking and plunging. The 
companion, concerned for the danger, and 
afhamed of the folly of his friend, faid to him 
coolly, Be quiet, be-quiet, and shew your- 
self the wiser of the two.” 
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4 SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF 


JOHN HENDERSON, a. . 


THIS wonderful genius was born near Li- 
merick, in Ireland, 1757, and died in 1788, 
at Oxford. He was buried in St. George’s 
church, Kingfwood, near Briftol. It is faid 
of him, that ‘“ His very infancy denoted 
fomething extraordinary and great. He 
was born, as it were, a thinking being, and 
was never known to cry or to exprefs 
any infantine peevifhnefs.—Thofe years 


which are fpent in weaknefs, ignorance, and 


the mifconceptions of the groffeft fenfes, were 


marked by him with ftrong intelligence. The 
queftions he afked, as foon as he was able to 
fpeak, aftonifhed all who heard him, and fhew- 
ed that he came into the world rather to teach 
others than to be taught by them.” 
Self-knowledge enabled him wonderfully to 
penetrate into the charagters and motives of 
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orhers. The face—the voice, and the air, 
difclofed the moving principle within. And 
it is much to be queftioned whether he was ever 
deceived ia the judgment he formed of others. 

Phyfiognomy (faid Mr. Henderfon) may in- 
creafe a man’s knowledge, but not his happi- 
nefs. The phyfiognomift firft difcovers the evil 
in another and afterwards the good. But the 
man unfkilled in the fcience, firft difcovers 
the good which pleafes him, afterwards the 
the evil which difgufts him. 

With almoft every icience he was acquaint- 
ed, yet was only thirty years of age when he 
died. The pious and the wife obferved with 
delight his continued fenfe of the divine pre- 
fence ; his implicit confidence in an dver-ru- 
ling Providence, and his belief in an invifible 
world. Whenever he mentioned the name of 
the Majefty of Heaven, like the pious Boyle, 
and the reafoning Clarke, he obferved a fo- 
lemn paufe, as con{cious in whofe prefence he 
ftood. His drefs appeared very whimfical. 
To fafhion he paid not the fmalleft deference. 
‘His outward garments were prepofteroufly 
large. His thirt collar had only one button, 
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and he never wore a ftock or cravat, but fome- 
times tied round his neck a black ribbon like a 
{chool-boy. His fhoe-buckles were as fall 
as thofe worn at the knees. To hair-drefling 
he was a great enemy, and could never endure 
the application of curling irons, or the ufe of 
powder which he called qwhite dust. He was 
feldom known to be ina paffion, When at 
Oxford, he was one day debating with a fellow 
ftudent, who not keeping his temper, threw 
a glafs of wine in his facee Mr. Henderfon 
took out his handkerchief, wiped himfelf, and 
coolly faid, “* That, sir, was a digression, now 


Jor the argument,” 


THE VILLAGE SCHOOLMASTER, 

By experience flern, to learning prone, a 
foe to difobedience, a friend to emulation, 
‘ affiduous in his avocations, regular as the co- 
ining morn; by many loved, Such the man 
whofe daily cares were to learning given, and 
‘Gtis a pity his cares are not more gratefully 
‘ened’ | 











( 1859 ) 


ALGERINE JUSTICE, 


A Greek merchant, refident at Algiers, 
in the year 1691, and during the Deylik of 
Hagi Chaban, had been in the habit of drop- 
ping a few afpers into the hand of an old beg- 
gar, who fat in the fun near his houfe, making 
thread Jace; but having occafion to go for 
fix months into Egypt, his charity was dif- 
continued. At length however he returned, 
and began to repeat his accuftoumed gift. The 
beggar however declined it, faying it was bet- 
ter to pay him his arrears at once. .“ What 
arrears ?”’ cried the merchant. ** The fum 
due to me,” replied the old wretch, “ during 
your abfence amounting to 180 reals.” The 
Greek, not knowing whether his impudence 
deferved more to be kicked or to be laughed 
at, left him, upon which he w2s immediately 
fummoned before the Dey. The Moor al- 
ledged that the merchant had, for a whole 
month daily given hima real, and upon fuch 
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an income he had left off work ; that the mers 
chant had gone away without the leaft notice 
that his penfion was to ceafe ; that he had ftill 
kept his poft, praying for his return ; betides, 
relying on his accuftomed liberality, he had 
contracted debts for his fupport ; but upon de- 
manding his arrears the Greek had laughed at 
him. 

The merchant did not difown the truth of 
the premifes, but infifted, that alms being vo- 
luntary, its continuance depended upon the 
will of the donor. The Dey however decreed 
that the beggar fhould be paid, with a piafter 
over and avove for his reproaches, fagely ob- 
ferving, that “ he had no bufinefs to excite 
expectations that he did not mean to gratify.” 
Hitt. of Algiers, p. go. 


REMARK WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 


AmrpstT all the vices and all the enormities 
of the Algerine Turks (a people diftinguifhed 
for violence and rapacity, and almoft every {pe- 
cies of cruelty) fome good qualities are ob- 
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fervable. The moft abandoned wretch never 
prefumes to utter the name of God in vain, or 
add it, by way of decaration, to his ribaldry. 
Idem, p. 169. 

When will this be faid, even of men who 
glory in their fuperior light and information ? 


| mementnihbenitiiiiaetiienssdl 
ee 


THE OLD BACHELOR. 
A CHARACTER. 


THE temporal happinefs of man very much 
depends on his focial connections, and that 
moft intimate connection which is formed by 
marriage, feems to me the faireft chance which 
any man can have for domeftic comfort. 
Throughout all my life, I have ever obferved 
more happinefs in the family of a married man, 
than of afingle one. And of all miferable 
mortals, I know none fo miferable as an old 
bachelor, one who has never formed a tender 
connection with a woman; for after all that 
can be faid, it is only with woman that we are 
to expeét that tender concern and anxious fo- 
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licitude which tempers diftrefs, and renders 
our affections tolerable. 

The precife old batchelor, is one of thofe 
characters which is very naturally difagreeable 
to the youth of both fexes, infomuch, that 
old batchelor, is almoft aterm of reproachs 
Let us furvey the old batchelor in all his glo- 
ry. He gets up in the morning, and rings his 
bell; his fervant attends to know what he 
would be pleafed to have—becaufe he is paid 
for it.—-The old bachelororders breakfaft of cof- 
fee, or tea, or chocolate, and his houfekeeper 
makes the tea, or coffee, or chocolatebecaufe 
fhe is paid for it-—-When this is over, he rings 
his bell again, and defires the fervant to remove 
the things ; this the fervant does—-becaufe he 
is paid for it—-Next, old Celibacy orders 
his horfe to be got ready ; the fervant conveys 
the orders to the ftable-keeper, who immedi- 
ately fends the horfe faddled and bridled—be- 
caufe he too is paid for it.—While he is pre- 
paring to mount, the houfe-keeper afks him 
what he will pleafe to have for dinner; he 
fwears an oath or two, and wonders how fhe 
can afk fuch a queftion fo foon after breakfaft. 
On his return he fits down ‘to dinner—which 
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ten to one he does not like; it is rot his fa 


-vourite difh, or it is not well dreft, there is 


not the proper fauce, or the bread is flale; 
he then fcolds the fervants—they bear the 
fcolding with great philofophy-—becanfe they 
are paid for it ;—and if he threatens to difimils 
them, they are equally indifferent, becaufe 
they can foon get another fervice in a family 
where there is one to fuperintend the whole, 
and take the blame off their fhou!ders—The 
dinner being over, he drinks a bottle with an 
acquaintance, and then enjoys the fuperlative 
fxtisfation of railing againft the female fex, 
and, perhaps, finging a foolifh fong, or giving 
a foolifh toaftin favour of celibacy, all of 
which his friena agrees to, becaufe he—likes 
the wine ! 
All this being over, the friend, or friends 
leave him, and he dozes away the time until 
fupper, which is ferved up in great order by 
his fervants——becaufe they are paid for it ;— 
and after falling afleep in his chair, he is wa- 
kened by his uneafy pofture—after which he 
re 


goes quietlyand orderly to bed, with the re- 
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flection, that there is not a fingle perfon in the 
houfe, who cares whether he be found dead 
or alive in his bed next morning. 

So much for old bachelors.—What is the 
inference from all this? ‘he plain inference 
from this is, that as 2 young man is in a fitua- 
tion to provide for a family, the moft prudent 
thing he can do is to marry, if he wifhes to 
avoid the temptations to which fingle men are 
expofed, and values his integrity, his confti- 
‘tution, or his temporal happinefs. 


THEE FISHERMAN 


DweE-tT in a little hovel by the river fide, 
patience was pictured in his features, indo- 
lence in his gait, induftry in his front, and in 


his eye anticipation—unacquainted with let- 


ters, unfkilled in artifice, fave in the line of 


his profeffion; mild in his nature, though a 
natural advocate for liberty. He had a wife 
and three little ones—Mary was thrifty as 
well as faithful; by {pinning fhe procured 
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pride to nourifh with a her infants ; 
to have aclean hearth, a {parkling fire, and at 
church to appear decent. Oh! hateful ambi- 
tion, was it not for thee we fhould all of us 
“ravel placidly through the valley of life ; war 
wuld ceafe to devaftate, and angelic peage 


wanton on the plain. 


INSTANCE OF BENEVOLENCE«s 


TWO boats fet out from Dover in ftormy 
weather to aflift a veffel in diftrefs : one, con- 
taining three failors, was overfet;. one of the 
failors funk immediately to the bottem, the 
others were ftruggling for life. When a rope 
was thrown to one of them from the men in 
the other boat, he refufed it, crying out, 
“ Fling it to Tom, he is now ready to fiuk, 
and I can laft fometime longer.”” They did 
fo, Tom was drawn into the boat ; and then 
the rope was flung to the generous tar, juft in 
time to fave him from being drowned. 








A CAUTION TO CELIA. 


A YOUNG girl, who had a crowd of pro- 
faic and poetical fuiters, once telling an intel- 
ligent man who had long paid his addreffes to 
her, that her other admirers praised ber much 
more than be did, he fent her the following 


Stanzas: 


You’ve been told that your bofom’s like snow, 
But that’s for the fake of the jeft ; 

’Tis as cold, fays the languifhing beau, 

With a figh as his accents expreft. 

Though your eyes are as dim as a whiting’s 
To rubies they’re furely compar’d, 

But to Waller, and other men’s writings, 
You’ll find the bard has repair’d, 


Then take this Advice. 


When Strephon writes encomiumson youreyes, 
Look in your glafs !—you’ll be convine’d be lies; 
If chance he makes extempore’s on your hair, 
Bid him read Cowley, and bell find them there ; 
And if he writes—“ in flames I do expire,”— 
Be sure you put bis verses in the fire. 
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CHARACTERS. 
BY FORN STURGFS, LU: D. PREBENDARY OF 
WINCHESTER. 
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W YCKLIFF 

LED the way to the Enclifh reformation, 
ad by his opiniens and writings began to dif- 
pel the darknefs in which the religion of his 
involved. His name became of 
courfe, odious in the higheft degree to the par- 
tifans » | the doctrines and jurifdiction of the 
Roman fee: all his opinions adverfe to, thefe 
we re formally concemned, and the council of 
Conftance ee a fort of impotent ven- 
‘eance on him, by ordering his bones to be dug 
wp many years after his death, and burnt. No- 


thing is more nvtural, than to fuppofe, that 
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198 Luther. 


the early period in which he lived, the unim- 
proved ftate of all religious and ufeful learning, 
and the newnefs of the ground on which he 
ftood againft fuch a hoft of formidable adverfa- 
ries. But the vigour of his mind, in feizing 
the great principles on which the reformation 
in its maturer {tate proceeded, and the courage 
with which he dared at that time to maintain 
them, placed him in the higheft rank of merit 
among the reformers, and intitle him to the 
refpeét and gratitude of all proteftant pofterity. 


LUTHER. 


It required a degree of perfeverance and in- 
trepidity not lefs than that which Luther pof- 
feffed, to make him engage in the arduous con- 
teft, to fupport him through its continuance, 
and finally to give him fuch fuccefs in it, as to 
carry off from the allegiance of Rome, either 
under his own immediate ftandard, or that of 
the allies connected with him by a common 
#aule, fo large a Prspertion of per fabjetts. 
For to him muft be ra ¢ great 2 mectfure attri« 
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Lutber. 


buted all the branches of the reformation, 
which fpread over the different partsof Europe, 
after he had firft planted it in Germany. A 
wonderful atchievement this for a private Ger- 
man monk ; and an inftance, among many 
others, with what inconfiderable and apppa- 
rently inadequate inftruments the moft impor- 
tant purpofes of Providence are accomplifhed. 
Luther was in his manners and writings coarfe, 
prefuming, and impetuous; but thefe were 
qualities allied to thofe which alone made him 
capable of fupporting well the extraordinary 
character in which he appeared. I have al- 
ways been ftruck with his tranflating the whole 
Bible into German, which is a claflical book 
in that language, and has, I believe, as a 
tranflation, maintained high credit down to lat- 
ter times, as a fingular proof of learning and 
ability. Whoever will confider the difficulty 
of one man’s executing fuch a work at a period, 
when the knowledge of the original languages 
was rare, and the afliftances of facred criti- 
cifin and literature (which have been fince fo 
much multiplied) were inconfiderable and fcan- 
ty, will be probably inclined to agree with me 


i2 this opinion. 
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( 200 ) 
ERASMUS. 


Nothing could be more different from Lu- 
ther’s charaéter than that of Erafmus, who 
was equally sensible with bim of the abufes and 
fuperftitions of the Roman church. No man 
could expofe them better by ferious reafoning 
or elegant raillery. Of the external forms of 
monaftic devotion none had a more perfect con- 
tempt. But he had not Luther’s intrepidity 
to avow his opinions and to fupport them. Let 
us not, however, be too ready to blame him 
for not being willing to encounter dangers 
which were fufficient to imprefs terror on the 
ftouteft mind; but be grateful to hin for the 
fervice done to true chriftianity by the juft 
conceptions of it expreffed in his writings, for 
his early editions of the New Teftament, and 
his labours on it, which are ftill confulted and 
read with utility and pleafure, and for his ge- 
neral merits to literature at large. To him, 
from his abundant erudition, from his good tafte, 
and the captivating pleafantnefs of his ftyle, 
alike removed from barbarifm and pedantry, 
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and from that amenity of genius which render- 
ed every fubje& he treated agreeable, was li- 
terature more indebted, than to any other per- 
fon in the whole lift of illuftrious fcholars, wha 


fiourithed on its revival. 


At length Erafmus, that great injur’d name, 
The glory of the priefthood and the fhame, 
Stemm’d the wild torrent of a barbarous age, 
And drove thofe hoary Vandals off the fitace. 
Pope’ s Essay on Criticism. 


FATHER PAUL. 
ry + + es 
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202 Remarkable Characters. 


for what purpose this fupreme wifdom caufes 
fuch events to take place, is little fhort of pre- 
fumption. Men are fo firiétly wedded to their 
OWn opinions, as to perfuade themfelves, that 
thefe opinions are as much cherifhed and fa- 
voured by God, as by themfelves. But the 
events which followed, flowed, that after the 
death of thefe two perfons their doétrine made 
ftill greater progrefs in the reformed cantons 
than before; @ manifest proof that it proceed- 
ed from a higher caufe, than the work of Zu- 
inglius.”’ 


REMARKABLE CHARACTERS. 
MR. GUY, the fonnder of the noble hof- 


pital that bears his name in London was as 
remarkable for his parsimony as his public mu- 
nificence.——He invariably dined alone, and a 
foiled proof fheet, or an old newSpaper was his 
conftant fubftitute for a table cloth. 

It is recorded of him, that as he was one 
winter evening fitting in his room, meditating 
over a handful of half-lighted embers, confi- 
ned within the narrow precinéts of a brick 
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Remarkable Characters. 203 


ftove, and without'any candle, aperfon, who 

came to enquire for him, was introduced, and, 

after the frit compliments were paffed, and the 

guelt requefted to take a feat, Mr. Guy light- 

ed a farthing candle which lay on tke table by 
him, and defired to know the purport of the 
gentleman’s vifit. The vifitor was the fa- 
mous Vulture Hopkins, immortalized by Pope, 
in the lines— 

** When Hopkins dies, 4 thoufand lights attend 
‘The wretch, that living, fav’d a candle’s-end.”” 
** T have been told,” faid Hopkins, “ that you, 
fir, are better verfedin the prudent and necef- 
fary art of saving, than any man now living, 
and I therefore wait upon you for a leflon of 
frugality ; an art in which I ufed to think I 
excelled, but am told by all who know you, 
that you are «reatly my fuperior.”—“ And is 
that all you are come about ?” faid Guy, “why 
then, we cantalk this matter over in the dark:” 
fo faying, he with great deliberation extin- 
guifhed his new-lighted farthing candle. 
Struck with this inftance of economy, Hop- 
kins acknowledged himfelf convinced of the 


others fuperior thrift, and took his leave. 
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Sars 


THE COTTASER- 
FROM COWPER’S POEMS. 
pan | 


LAF 7 : 
With an Elegant Engraving. 





THE path to bDlifs abounds with many 2 

fnare ; 

Learning is one, and wit, however rare. 

The Frenchman, firft in literary fame, 

(Mention him, if you pleafe. Voltaire ?— 
The fame.) 

With fpirit, genius, eloquence fupplied, 

Liv’d long, wrote much, laugh'd heartily, and 
died. 

The fcripture was his jeft-bock, whence he 
drew 

Bon mots to gall the Chriftian and the Jewe 

An infidel in health, but what when fick ? 

Oh—then a text wouldtouch him at the quick. 

View him at Paris, in his laft carcer: 

Surrounding thronys the demi-god revere ; 

Exalted on his pedefte! of pride, 

And fuim’d with franckincenfe on every fide, 

He begs their flatt’ry with his lateft breath ; 

And, {mother'd in’t at laft, is prais’d to death! 
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The Cottoger. 205 


Yon cottager, whoweaves ather own door, 
Pillow and bobbins all her little ftore ; 
Content, though mean; and cheerful, if not 

Say 5 
Shuffling her threads about the live-long day, 
Juit earns a fcanty pittance ; and at night 
Lies down fecure, her heart and pocket light : 
She, for her humble {phere by nature fit, 
Has little underflanding, and no wit, 
Receives no praile ; but though her lot befuch, 
(Toilfome and indigent) fhe renders much ; 
Juft knows, and knows no more, her Bible 

truc—— 
A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew ; 
And in that charter reads, with fparkling eyes, 
Her title to a treafure in the fkies. 

Oh, happy peafant ! Oh, unhappy bard ! 
His the mere tinfel, her’s the rich reward ; 
He prais’d perhaps, for ages yet to came ; 

She never heard of halfa “inile from home ; 
He, loftin errors, his vain heart prefers 3 
She, fafe in the fumplicity of her’s. 

Not many wile, rich, noble or profound 
In fcience, win one inch of heav’nly ground- 
And is it not a mortifying thought 
The poor fhould gain it, and the rich fhould 

not ? 
No—the volupt’aries, who ne’er forget 
One pleafure loft, lofe heav’n without regret ; 
Regret would roufe them, and give birth to 
pray’? ; | 
Pray’r would add faith, and faith would fix 
tnem there. 











206 The Cottager. 


Not that the Former of us all in this, 
Or aught he does, is govern’d by caprice ; 
The fuppofition is replete with fin, 
And bears the brand of blafphemy burnt in. 
Not fo—the filver trumpet’s heav’nly call 
Sounds for the poor, but founds alike for all : 
Kings are invited ; and, would kings obey, 
No flaves on earth more welcome were than 

they : 
But royalty, nobility, and ftate, 
Are fuch a dead preponderating weight, 
That endlefs blifs, (how ftrange foe’er it feem) 
In counterpoife, flies up and kicks the beam. 
*Tis open, and ye cannot enter—why ? 
Becaufe ye will not, Conyers would reply—~ 
And he fays much that many may difpute 
And cavil at with eafe, but none refute. 
Oh, blefs’d effect of penury and want, 
The feed fown there, how vig’rous is the 
plant! 

No foil like poverty for growth divine, 
As leaneft land fupplies the richeft wine. 
Earth gives too little, giving only bread, 
To nourith pride, or turn the weakeft head : 
To them the founding jargon of the fchools 
Seems what it isa cap and bells for fools : 
The light they walk by, kindled from above, 
Shows them the fhorteft way to life and love : 
They ftrangers to the eontroverfial field, 
Where deifts, always foil’d, yet {corn to yield, 
And never check’d by what impedes the wife, 
Believe, rufh forward, and poffefs the prize. 
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LAMBS AT PLAY. 


ON airy downs the thepherd idling lies, 
And fees to-morrow in the marbled fkies. 
Here then, my foul, thy darling theme purfue, 
For every day was Giles a shepherd too. 

Small was his charge ; no wilds had they to 

roam, 
But brightenclofures circling round their home. 
Nor yellow bloffom’d furze, nor ftubborn thorn, 
The heath’s rough produce, had their fleeces 
torn : 
Yet ever roving, ever feeking thee, 
Enchanting fpirit, dear Variety ! 
O happy tenants, prifoners of aday! | 
Releas’d to eafe, to pleafure and to play ; 
Indulg’d thro’ every field by turns to range, 
And tafte them all in one continued change. 
For though luxuriant their grafly food, 
Sheep long confin’d but loath the prefent good ; 
Bleating around the homeward gate they meet, 
And ftarve, and pine, with plenty at their feet. 
Loos’d from the winding lane, a joyful throng, 
See, o’er yon paflure how they pour along ! 
Giles round their boundaries takes his ufual 
ftroll ; 
Sees every pais fecur’d, and fences whole : 
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208 Lamés at Play. 


High fences, proud te-charm the gazing eye, 

Where many a neftling firft effays to fly ; 

Where blows the woodbine, faintly ftreak’d 
with red, 

And refts on every bough its tender head ; 

Round the young afh its twining branches 
meet, 

Or crown the hawthorn with its odours fweet. 

Say, ye that know, ye who have felt and feen, 

Spring’s morning {miles, and foul-enlivening 
green, 

Say, did you give the thrilling tranfport way ! 

Did your eye brighten, when young lambs at 
play 

Leap’d o’er your path with animated pride, 

Or gaz’d in merry clufters by your fide ? 

Ye who can fmile, to wifdom no difgrace, 

At the arch meaning of a kitten’s face ; 

If {potlefs innocence, and infant mirth, 

Excites to praife, or gives reflection birth ; 

In fhades like thefe purfue your fav’rite joy, 

Midft Nature’s revels, {ports that never cloy. 

A few begin a fhort but vigorous race, 

And indolence abafh’d foon flies the place ; 

‘Thus challeng’d forth, fee thither one by one, 

From every fide affembling playmatés run ; 

A thoviand wily anticks mark their ftay, 

A ftarting crowd impatient of delay. 

Like the fond dove from fearful prifon freed, 

Each feems to fay, ‘Come, let us try our 
fpeed :” 

Away they {cour, impetuous, ardent ftrong, 

The green turf trembling as they bound along; 
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Lambs at Play. 


Adown the flope; then up the hillock climb, 
Where every molehill is a bed of thyme ; 
There panting ftop; yet fcarcely can refrain ; 
A bird, a leaf, will fet them off again: 
Or, if a gale with ftrength unufual blow, 
Scatt'ring the wild-briar rofes into fnow, 
Their little limbs increafing efforts try, 
Like the torn flower the fair affemblage fly. 
Ah, fallen rofe! fad emblem of their doom ; 
Frail as thyfelf, they perifh while they bloom! 
Though unoffending innocence may plead, 
Though frantic ewes may mourn the favage 
deed, | 
Their thepherd comes a meffenger of blood, 
And drives them bleating from their {ports and 
food. 
Care loads his brow, and pity wringss his heart, 
For lo, the murd’ring dutcher with his cart 
Demands the firftlings of his flock to die, 
And makes a fport of life and liberty ! 
His gay companions Giles beholds no more ; 
Clos’d are their eyes, their fleeces drench’d in 
gore ; 
| Nor can compaffion with her fofteft notes, 
Withhold the knife that plunges through their 
throats ; 
Down, indignation! hence, ideas foul ! 
Away the fhocking image from my foul 
Let kindlier vifitants attend my way, 
Beneath approaching Summer’s fervid ray ; 
Nor thanklefs glooms obtrude, nor cares a- 
noy, 
Whilft the {weet theme is universal joy. 






















THE CHOICE: 


SHOULD e’er kind Providence vouchfafe 

to give 

Me free permiffion as I’d chufe to live, 

I'd firft fele& fome rural, fnug retreat, 

With a {mall cottage, elegantly neat, 

Encircling ivy fhould its walls entwine, 

The fragrant rofe, and lovely jeffamine, 

To grate my humble dwelling, fhould com- 
bine. 

Six fertile acres of the richeft ground, 

My little manfion fhould inclofe around ; 

Whilf the foft murmurs of fome purling rill, 

The ravifh’d ear with pleafing founds fhould 
fill. 

A pleafant garden too I’d have, wel]l ftor’d 

With choiceft fruits, to decorate my board ; 

And when the mind, from gleafing ftudy free, 

Should feem difpos’d to fociability, 

I'd chufe fome friend, who innocently gay, 

- Should with me pafs a chearful hour away ; 

A friend, of manners gentle, and refin’d, 

The pride, and ornament of the human kind ! 

Thus blefs’d (together with an income clear, | 

Of juft one hundred fterling pounds a year),. 
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The Shipwreck. 2it 

Secure from want, life’s fleeting hours I'd 
fpend, 

In ferving God, my neighbour, and myfriend : 

Nor envy thofe, to whom indulgent heav’n, 

Has greater wealth, and better fortune giv’n. 





THE SHIPWRECK. 


FOUR hours have fied fince like a fiery orb 
In fplendour lurid fank the lamp of day, 
And eve breaks off abruptly into night ; 
Horror-clad fhe comes, ipreading wild terror 


‘O’er. this nether world—Till now, ne’er heard I 
~ Such warring elemental firife—Methinks 


That lightning clad hell’s genius rides the 
Wild-wing of the fiorm—The earth’s con- 

vuls’d, and 
Ocean farges mingle with the clouds— 
Hear’d you that found! twas the fignal fad of 
Wave-worn mariners, whofe bark, impell’d 
On with furious hafte, againft their efforts 
Fiiesy to where the iurge in dreadful thunders 
Break upon the founding fhore— 

But dimly 

Seen, behold yon female form, around whofe 
Head the vivid lightnings play, the while her 
Locks loofe flowing lath her beauteous face : 
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’Tis Eleanor, fhe the blue-eye’d maid whom 
Edward lov’d. 
Three annual funs have roll’d, 
Since, for to reinftate th’ injur’d fortune 
Of a much’d-lov’d parent, he to eaftern 
Realms did fail—What bodings fa: 11 rufh’d on 
Eleanor’s mind! what fecret terrors 
Then ufurp’d her foul, with what eloquence 
(Love-taught) in tears againft it did fhe plead, 
Herfelf, her fortune, all offering, him 
To detain—He of noble foul, refus’d 
In his own woes the fair-one to involve ; 
Her forrowing he left— 
. But the tidings 
Of a grief-worn father waning to the 
Tomb, now afk his quick return. 
From morning’s 
Dawn till night with murky veil enwraps thie 
Ocean wide, does Eleanor watch 
Each coming fail, and in expe€tance fighs. 
Laft eve retiring, fcarce on the pillow 
Had fhe thrown her, when, fcar’d by the fleet- 
ing 
Vifion of the night fhe ’woke, and o’er her 
Hear’d the ftormy wild uproar— 
Up the fprang—and foon to yon rock, which 
O’er the troublous deep impénds, fhe flies, and 
Thro’ the mifts of moody night, affifted 
By the lightnings glare, behold yon fhatter’d 
Veffel driven by the furious ftorm, 
To fure deftruction on yon pointed 


Crags—Hark! that fhriek diftrefs’d! fhe ~ 
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And to the waves the wretched failor flings— 

Behold, on the boiling billows borne, a 

Youth, who with nervous arm ’gainft death 
contend ; 

Eleanor fees him—Oh ! ’tis Edward ! 

At what a fatal hour to meet—See, from 

The pendent rock fhe plunges in the deep, 

And clafps her Edward in the hour of death. 

In chafte embrace they ’mid the waves go 
down! 

Angels of blifs, their fpotlefs fpirits bear 

To where life’s troublous ftorms are felt no 
more. 


THE LAMB. 


“¢ A new fallen lamb, as mild Emmeline paft, 
In pity fhe turn’d to behold, [blaft, 

How it fhiver’d and fhrunk from the mercilefs 
Then fell all benumb’d with the cold. 


She rais’d it, and touch’dby the innocent’s fate, 
Its foft form to her bofom fhe preft ; 

But the tender relief was afforded too. late, 
It bleated, and died on her breaft. 


The moralift then, as the corfe fhe refign’d, 
And, weeping, {pring flowers o’er it laid, 
Thus mufed, ‘ So it fares with the delicate 

‘“« To the tempefis of fortune betray’d..[mind, 


“ Too tender, like thee, the rude fhock to fuf- 
tain, 

«“ And deny’d the relief which would fave ; 

“ *Tis loft, and when pity and kindnefs are vain, 

‘‘ Thus we drefs thé poor fufferer’s grave.” 





To A Young Lady devoted to Religion. 


FAIR devotee to virtue’s fpotlefs caufe ! 
May min’ftrant angels foiter your intent ; 

For mild to you appear the Saviour’s laws, 
A.nd all his maxims meet your beft content. 


Whilft others dance along the gay faloon, 
Where art’s full light theds imitative day, 
Or through the Park beneath the waneing 
noon, 
Spread all their charms, elaborately gay : 


*Tis yours to weigh life’s temporary joys, 
To point young paffion to its noblefi end, 
o fhun the vain, whofe frothy converfe cloys, 
And woo religion as your darling friend. 


Averfe to follies that from cuftom fpring, 
Your placid bofom fhall no anguifh know ; 
And truth fhall mount you on his. feraph wing, 
Far from thefe fubluaary mounds of woe. 


Adjoin’d to virtue, ne’er from her recede ; 
Then as your perfon fhall your mind appear, 
Replete with grace, to beautify each rth 
And fraught with lafting charms, to blefs 
each future year ! 
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